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twentysomething 


Laid back, late blooming or just lost? 
Overshadowed by the baby boomers, 
America’s next generation has a hard 
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Now there’ a sport truck that not only looks like fun, it is fun. In fact, the editors at Sport Truck have 
declared the Amigo “MAX FUN” What makes the Amigo rate so high on the joy meter? Well, for starters, you 
can get a powerful 2.6 liter fuel-injected engine for racing with the wind. A removable canvas top so you can 
enjoy the fresh air. And optional four-wheel drive, so youlll never become a stick-in-the-mud. All the fun stuff 
that made Car and Driver name it “best-in-class? And caused all those thrill-seeking Amigo owners to give it the 
highest overall satisfaction rating in its class? 

So why not go off-road in the undisputed king of the pleasure cruise? The Isuzu Amiga. And let the 
fun begin. O For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. 


Buyers Study. "MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee 1/28/89. Optional equip 








ditional cost. Prices start at $9459 for 4x2 with 2.3 liter engine 
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PRO DIA Captiles 


(nifedipine) 


NOW 
YOU CAN REALLY 
TAKE IT EASY! 


Now there's a way to take PROCARDIA 

that really lets you take it easier. 

It's PROCARDIA XL" (nifedipine). 

It’s basically the same PROCARDIA you've 

been taking, but the XL makes it different 

and it may save you money. 

Your doctor can decide if it’s appropriate for you. 


So, if you're taking PROCARDIA, be sure to see your 
doctor, so you can really start taking it easier. 


Procardia XL 


(nifedipine) Extended Release 


Tablets 30 mg, 60 mg and 90 mg GITS 
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LIVING: What's the matter 
with young adults today? 
They’re balking at work, 
marriage and nearly 
everything the baby 
boomers stand for 

Raised in a time of drugs, divorce and 
economic strain, the twentysomething 
crowd wants to postpone growing up— 
at least according to the previous 
generation’s rules. Members of the 
18-to-29 group seem to possess only a 
vague sense of their own identity buta 
monumental preoccupation with all the 
problems the baby boomers will leave 
for them to fix. 





NATION: NATO unclenches 
its iron fist but stops short 
of lending Gorbachev a hand 


The Western alliance wants to assure the 
Soviet leader that its intentions are 
peaceful. But extending aid to Moscow 
might not help revive the chaotic Soviet 
economy. » Los Angeles cops come 
under fire for their heavy-handed war on 
gangs. » Fat-cat farmers: time to get off 
the dole? 
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WORLD: A 
fractious party 
congress opens 
And Gorbachev can't seem 
to please anyone. > Despite 
economic union, flinty East 
Germans hold on to their 
marks. > Pilgrims perish ina 
Mecca tragedy. 








MEDICINE: A 
fountain of youth in 
the human body? 
Added amounts of growth 
hormone can smooth skin, 
build muscles and trim fat, 
making elderly men’s bodies 
look 20 years younger. But 
the treatment is not a cure-all 
for aging. 





SPORT: When in 
doubt, fire the 
manager! 

This gospel is baseball's 
primary contribution to 
American business theory 
But does it really improve a 
team’s performance? 
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BUSINESS: Big Oil 
is being challenged 
on its home turf 
OPEC members are raking 

in higher profits by taking 
over the petroleum industry 
from the wellhead to the gas 
tank.» A devastating 
petrochemical-plant blast 
raises questions on safety. 


PROFILE: Old 
hand ina tight 
race in Georgia 

He has been a confidant 

of Martin Luther King Jr., 
a member of Congress, 
ambassador to the 

United Nations, Atlanta’s 
mayor. Now Andrew Young 
wants to be Governor. 


TRAVEL: Savvy 
vacationers are 
taking the train 

lhe holidays begin when you 
reach your destination. But 
getting there can be half the 
fun for those who ride the 
rails. Passengers on specialty 
trains have more than 
doubled in the past ten years 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
Arts groups rebel 
against the NEA 
Under the National 
Endowment for the Arts’ new 
anti-obscenity restrictions, 
four artists are rejected 
Some recipients spurn grants 
and criticize the 
endowment’s leader 
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When you 
move, don't 
lose AI&T 

in the shuffle. 


To get AT&T quality, you have to 
choose AT&T. Just like anything else 
you value, you have to move A7ET' Long 
Distance Service.Or if you don't already 
have it, now's the time to sign up. 

And when you call, we can also sign 
you up for an AT&T Calling Card and 
help you choose one of our AT&T 
Reach Out*America Plans—savings 
plans designed to fit the way you 
call. If you already have these 
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services, welll transfer them to your 
new address. Plus, you get our free 
AT&T Moving Book. 


Don't take a chance on losing AT&T 


when it’s so simple to keep. Give us a 
call: 1800 551-3131, Ext. 3327. 


Atst 


The right choice. 








...and we'll 
make time 
for you! 

Renewing your 

subscription? 


Need a Gift 
subscription? 


Change of address? 


Questions about 
your subscription? 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-541-2000 


or write: 
TIME Subscription 
Service 


PO. Box 60001 
Tampa, FL 33660-0001 
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WHO GIVES AHOOT? 


“This is a struggle 
‘between man’s 
short-term and 
long-term 
interests.” 


Ann Alper 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Who 
Gives 
A 


‘Hoot? 


| The timber 
industry 
says that 
saving this 

} spotted owl 
will cost 
30,000 jobs 
It isn’t 

| that simple 








The article titled “Owl vs. Man” should 
have been called “Man vs. Man” [ENvI- 
| RONMENT, June 25]. We in the logging 
| world don’t wish to infringe on the life of 

the owl, as some radical preservationists 

| would like to interfere with ours. There is 

forest aplenty for all if it is managed prop- 

erly, and we are working hard to correct 

past errors. It is still a paradise here, and 
we intend to keep it that way. 

J. Toby Notenboom 

Winchester, Ore. 





I recently spent several weeks traveling | 
in the once beautiful Pacific Northwest, 
through hillsides and mountains that have | 
been closely shorn. The timber industry 
says trees are a “renewable” resource, but 
the sterile-appearing sapling farms it 
plants look about as much like old-growth 
forests as a field of beans. The loggers are 
mad? Well, they're not as angry as I am. 
Clint McKnight 
Jensen, Utah 


Everyone in my family has left Oregon | 
because of the lack of jobs outside the tim- | 
ber industry. So the state that gave us the | 





The first thing you'll notice 


about my Samuel Adams Boston fang iy 


— Tot 


Lager is its rich, amber color. 
That’s the unmistakable color of a robust, 
full-bodied beer which is virtually hand- 
made—brewed slowly in small batches — 
from only traditional ingredients. 

You see, my classic recipe uses only 
pure water, lager yeast, two-row malt, 
and rare Bavarian hops. That's it. That’s 
where all the flavor—and color—comes 


from. And Samuel Adams 
V’ contains none of the adjuncts 
or preservatives that dilute a 
beer’s character. So my beer tastes every 
bit as rich and flavorful as it looks. 
Don’t believe your eyes? Then try 
it against the best of the imports. And 
see for yourself. 


is Mook 


Boston Beer Company 


Samuel Adams = 
boston Lager. The Imports ~ = 
Pale By Comparison. 
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Brewed and bottled by the Boston Beer Company. To visit our small, historic brewery and for more information, call or write: 30 Germania St., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 482-3432 




















best of public educations lost an author, a 
lawyer, a police officer, a chemist and a 
geophysicist to Arizona, Texas and Dela- 
ware. Such dislocation is painful but inev- 
itable with an economy based on a single 
commodity. The spotted owl could prove 
to be a blessing if it forces Oregon to re- 
build its economic base. 
Laurie D. Green 
Midland, Texas 


America’s real endangered species is 
the logger. With such phrases as “snarling 
chain saw,” “voracious housing needs” and 
“the debris has been torched,” you have in- 
sulted all of us dedicated to the multiple 
use of our nation’s timber resources. 

Michael G. Fitzpatrick 

Lands and Logging Department 
Fitzpatrick & Weller 
Ellicottville, N.Y. 


We have survived without the whaler 
and the buffalo hunter, What's the big deal 
about losing the old-growth logger? 

Douglas W. Briggs Jr. 
Arlington, Va. 





Funding for AIDS 


Iam amazed at the coolness with which 
Charles Krauthammer writes about wheth- 
er AIDS is getting more than its share of 
Government money [Essay, June 25]. He 
draws faulty parallels between alps and 
nontransmissible illnesses such as heart 
disease. Yes, heart disease has killed more 
people, but its annual death toll remains 
level, while the Arps figure escalates. The 
money must be spent on research now. Ev- 
ery day without a cure is a day too late. 

Daniel M. Gwirtzman 
Rochester 


It is true that “Arps is not everyone’s 
problem” —but neither is an airplane acci- 
dent or cancer. It’s someone else’s prob- 


| lem until it happens to you. Finding a cure 


for a fatal disease should not be dependent 

on how it is contracted. Would the Gov- 

ernment be spending more if most AIDs 
victims were heterosexual? 

Jeffrey Horikawa 

Los Angeles 


Krauthammer’s Essay was timely, ra- 
tional and to the point. No one should get 
any disease; similarly, no one person is 
more deserving of being cured because he 
or she has a particular illness. Prevention is 
still better than cure, and, for the most 
part, AIDs is a preventable disease. It is not 
stopped by street marches and demands. 

Joanne Wulf 
Berkeley 


Like lung cancer, A1ps is “behaviorally 
induced and behaviorally preventable.” 
But Arps not only kills an individual, it also 
has the potential to kill others. When one 
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person dies from lung cancer, one person is 

dead; when someone dies from Arps, there 

may be three or even 20 more deaths still to 

come, depending on how many people the 
victim has infected. 

Benjamin Feldman 

New York City 


I was stunned to read that we spend 
$700 billion for heart-disease research. If 
we had that kind of money, we could bail 
out the savings and loan industry and still 
have enough left over for a great party. 
Surely you meant $700 million. 

Wesley Jackson 

San Antonio 

Indeed we did. Our apologies for the typo- 
graphical error. 


O'Connor on Excommunication 

If New York’s John Cardinal O’Con- 
nor is suggesting that Roman Catholic 
officeholders will be excommunicated if 
they fail to follow the church line on 
abortion, voters are going to weigh that 
consequence when they go to the polls 
[RELIGION, June 25]. One reason John 
F. Kennedy was elected President was 
that he promised to leave office if his re- 

ligion interfered with his political duties. 
Frederick H. Davis 

Inyokern, Calif. 


The church opposes abortion, as do 
many non-Catholics. Its teaching is that 
you can’t be a Catholic and approve of 
abortion. This is a moral position, not a 
legal one. An elected official can take 
sides. A Catholic cannot. New York’s 
Governor Mario Cuomo and Congress- 
man Charles Rangel have to make a de- 
cision. They can’t belong to both camps. 

Joseph G. Lorenz Jr. 
Glenside, Pa. 


Khrushchev Remembered 


Thank you for running Sergei Khru- 
shchev’s book excerpt about his father 
Nikita and the story behind the writing of 
Khrushchev Remembers (History, June 
18]. I recall that you summarized the first 
volume when it appeared in English in 
1970 and excerpted the second four years 
later. I read both works then. I believe 
they rank among the best political recol- 
lections of this century, along with Merle 
Miller’s Plain Speaking: An Oral Biogra- 
phy of Harry S. Truman and Albert 
Speer’s Inside the Third Reich: Memoirs. 
Common to all is stunning honesty, di- 
rectly put. 

Blaine Taylor 
Towson, Md. 


Sergei Khrushchev referred to the 
summer of 1967, when an American TV 
network was making a biographical film 
about his father, noting that “the Soviet 
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side interpreted it as a provocation, a 
hostile move.” The program, made by 
NBC News, was called Khrushchev in Ex- 
ile. Its producer and the moving spirit be- 
hind it was Lucy Jarvis. I was the narra- 
tor and did some of the writing. The 
show attracted considerable attention 
and was also seen in Britain. 
Edwin Newman 
New York City 


I'm not sympathetic about poor old 
Khrushchey, living in comfortable retire- 
ment. “Just yesterday,” his son writes, he 
“had been making decisions.” Indeed he 
had: decisions to invade and crush under 
Soviet tanks the independent and demo- 
cratic Hungary just being born in 1956. 
His “detractors had plenty of opportuni- 
ties to wound and slander him. After all, 
he couldn't respond in public.” So like 
the fate of his victims. 

Gyérgy Ozoray 
Sherwood Park, Alta. 


Impasse in Canada 


Let’s face reality: Canada does not work 
[WorLD, July 2]. The only solution is divorce. 
Robert Nadon 

La Prairie, Que. 


As a unilingual Anglophone Canadian, 

I strongly believe Canada would be a much 

lesser country without Quebec. But given 

the failure of the Meech Lake accord, I un- 

derstand Quebeckers’ determination to 
seek independence. 

John W. Maynard 

O'Leary, P-E.I. 


Goodbye, Quebec, and good riddance. 


eres en 
POLITICIZING THE FLAG 


Aconstitutional amendment that would 
ban desecration of the flag [NATION, June 
25] was solidly voted down by our read- 


the 12% who support an amendment. 
Wrote Ross: “It should be a crime to burn 
or desecrate the flag. We in the U.S. have 
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On the Grass 





From the roquet to the bisque, the pass roll to the triple peel, croquet is 
a game whose time has come—until you're “‘three-ball dead” 





By MARGARET CARLSON 


llan Cleland’s nose grazes the grass as 
he stoops to draw an imaginary line 
between his ball and the wicket in the final 
round of the Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards’ 





| version of the World Croquet Champion- 


| ship on May 19, Ireland’s Simon Williams, 


TOM ZIMBEROFT 


who the day before had been doing a fin- 
gertip push-up to calculate a similar shot, 
anticipates that Cleland will attempt a tri- 
ple peel and, incidentally, not stain his im- 
maculate summer whites. Australia’s Cle- 
land, like 23 of the other best players from 
Ireland, England, New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia and the U.S., has come to what 
some consider the best croquet court in the 
world to wrest the title from New Zea- 
land’s Stephen Jones. “Bloody good,” says 
Williams of the three-ball break. Cleland 
goes on to defeat Jones, 26-12, in a 90- 
minute match. The prize: an Omega watch, 
not much to those on the pro golf or tennis 
circuits but a king’s ransom on the croquet 
tour and another sign that the once upper- 
crust game is trickling down. 

Croquet as played in this stretch of par- 





| adise is a far cry from the backyard game 


forced on kids to keep them from killing 
one another before the hot dogs are 
served. The grownup version is a maze of 
complicated tactics, arcane terminology 
and bizarre rules played against a ticking 
stopwatch. A good player must have the 
wrists of Jack Nicklaus, the concentration 
of Bobby Fischer and the eye of Minnesota 
Fats. Ricocheting at precisely the right 
spot off the steel wicket is one way to get 
the grapefruit-size ball through the narrow 
hoop, anchored an unforgiving 9 in. into 
the ground with a clearance of one-six- 
teenth of an inch. A bewildering array 
of possible shots—the simple roquet (a 
straightforward hit), the croquet (a split 
shot) and others, like the bisque, the take- 
off, pass roll, cut rush and cannon, that are 
too intricate to describe —must be calcu- 
lated a dozen moves in advance if a player 
is to peg out for a finish against a single 
stake in the center of the lawn. It helps to 
have a sadistic streak since it is as impor- 
tant to hamper an opponent with a difficult 
“leave” as it is to advance one’s own game. 

Under American rules, a player also 














has to worry about “deadness,” a state al- 
most as final in croquet as it is in life. A 
player whose ball has hit another ball is 
considered “dead” on that ball. He cannot 
hit it again unless he passes through a wick- 
et. This can leave a player cooling his heels 
on the sidelines for a half an hour while his 
opponent hits through. Darryl Zanuck, 
one of old Hollywood's croquet fanatics, 
who included Harpo Marx, Samuel Gold- 
wyn and Louis Jourdan, described the pre- 
dicament: “When you're three-ball dead, 
you're just a useless bum.” 

Croquet originated in France during 
the late 1400s, migrated to England and 
Ireland in the 19th century and arrived in 
the U.S. in the 1860s. The game’s popu- 
larity has waxed and waned over the 
years, but it is once again finding a seri- 
ous audience. The U.S. Croquet Associa- 
tion, in Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., boasts 
that sales of high-quality mallets and sets 
have doubled in the past three years, 
while the number of croquet clubs has 
grown from five in 1977 to over 300 this 
year. More people are buying backyard 
sets, and public courts are springing up in 
Tulsa, Phoenix and Rockford, Ill. The fi- 
nal round of the New York Champion- 
ship Croquet Tournament was played on 
June 17 at public courts in Manhattan's 
Central Park before a hushed crowd. 

Croquet makes golf, a game to which it 
is often compared, seem like a no-brain ac- 
tivity pursued on AstroTurf. It is hard to 
see how the game could miss. In what other 
sport can you sip champagne and nibble 
strawberries on a velvety green lawn in 
pristine outfits that will never suffer from 
sweat stains? Since mental acuity rather 
than muscles, speed or stamina is what 
matters, it is a truly coed sport where wom- 
en can play men without a handicap. It is 





Competitors trade fancy shots 
gs as the director of the 
Sonoma-Cutrer Vineyards’ 
championship sets a 

model of proper attire 


When these folks 
play, there’s no rest 
for the wicket 
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All across the world, governments and 
people are working to reduce the use of 
chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs). 


Yet CFCs not only help to air condition 

our homes and offices, they also flow 
through refrigerator coils, keeping food 
fresh and making sure blood donations are 
safely stored in hospitals. 


Food must not be allowed to go rotten, and 
donated blood is needed to save lives. 
That's why ICI is developing a new generation 


Protecting the ozone layer took a really cool idea. °°" "en tuorocarbons. 
Not only do they serve the same purposes 

as CFCs, but they also can help mankind 

protect the ozone layer, the invisible 

shield that protects us all. 


At ICI we believe in solutions. Which 

is why we have already committed vast 
resources to the immediate development 
and distribution of these products. 


This is just one of the issues with which 

ICl is concerned. We're also fighting hunger 
through plant breeding technology. We're 
helping people live better lives with the 
development of products for hypertension 
and heart disease. And we're developing 
stronger, lighter composite materials 

for satellites. 





At ICI we are continuing in our efforts 
to find the best solution to all kinds 
of problems, every day. 


Because we believe the coolest idea 
is one which is the best solution. 
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You deserve a NordicTrack . . . 


Look better, feel better, 
be the best you can be. 


In today's competitive, stressful ACT NOW! And get a free 




















world, you're always striving to be $129.00 Workout 
your best. Self-improvement — Computer 
books, new clothes, diets and wy With the 
expensive accessories purchase of a 
aren't the answer, All NordicTrack 


Achiever or Pro 
from now until 
July 31, 1990, you will 
receive a free workout 


you need is 
NordicTrack, the 
world’s best total- 
body exerciser. 





Only NordicTrack gives computer, which combines all 
you a total body workout. the benefits of a 
Unlike most in-home chre ——— 
anc 


exercisers, NordicTrack 
works all the major muscle 
groups in both your upper 
and lower body. 


pulsemeter 
into one. 


Exercise ape Call Toll Free , 
treadmills an 

stairclimbers 1-800-328-588 
don’t give 

you half the | 

workout 

en + Noraig[rack 


That's because those You're worth it! 
machines only work your lower body. 

They ignore the muscle groups in your back, 
your chest, your shoulders and your arms, And 


for the most part, they're boring. 


or write: NordicTrack, Dept. No. 375G0 
141C Jonathan Blvd. N. 
Chaska, MN 55318 
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AMERICAN SCENE 

also perfect for those who are no longer 
thirtysomething or in perfect shape. Amer- 
ican Croquet Association president Stan 
Patmor, his tailor-made plus fours obscur- 
ing a few extra pounds, has seen the Son- 
oma-Cutrer championships grow dramati- 
cally since he became tournament director 
in 1986. “The game works for everyone— 
old, young, fit, not so fit. IUs beautiful to 
watch, and it’s beautiful to play.” 

Although at its most watchable the 
game is played in a Gatsbyesque setting in 
the wealthy enclaves of Palm Beach, New- 
port and the Hamptons, some blue collar 
is beginning to poke through the white. 
Many of the sport’s ranked players trained 
on public courts; most of them work for a 
living and pay their own way to competi- 
tions around the world. At the vineyards’ 
tournament, Dublin's Williams, a musician 
and graphics designer, was defeated by 
Debbie Cornelius, a secretary from Eng- 
land who had played a dairy farmer and an 
engineer, Players in Central Park included 
a bar owner, a steam fitter, a hairdresser, 
the maitre d’ at New York City’s Rainbow 
Room and Wall Street types. 

Still, with upkeep of a 105-ft. by 84-ft. 
lawn running about $4,000 a year and a set 
of croquet equipment costing as much as 
$3,500, the sport’s appeal to the masses is 
limited. The court at Sonoma-Cutrer, built 
on 16 in. of sand from Bodega Bay, is 
mowed three times a day during the tour- 
nament to exactly three-sixteenths of an 
inch by lawn-mower blades with the preci- 
sion of Ginsu knives and then groomed 
with a metal comb by a greenkeeper. The 
dependable sogginess that keeps British 
courts so lush is helped along here by a 
state-of-the-art sprinkler and drainage sys- 
tem percolating at 32 in. an hour. The 
boundaries and hoops are rotated so that 
no spot of grass gets worn down, creating 
undesirable breaks. 


nd you have to be rich enough not to 

let something like the fear of fungus 
keep you awake at night. “Your court can 
disappear on you if you're not careful,” 
says Tom Lufkin, a member of the game’s | 
hall of fame who has built his own court at 
his nursery in Northern California. Lufkin, 
who played for years on Samuel Goldwyn’s 
two courts in Beverly Hills, recalls those 
glory years of the game when fierce rival- 
ries between literary lions like Alexander 
Woollcott and George S. Kaufman led to 
marathon grudge matches on the produc- 
er’s courts. Woollcott once said, “My doc- 
tor forbids me to play unless I win.” He 
played such a vicious game that his friends 
made a film in which he was burned at the 
stake for kicking his croquet partner. 
When Goldwyn died, his wife, who had 
built the courts as a present to her husband 
after he could no longer play golf, turned 
off the water supply. Two days later, says 
Lufkin, the court was gone and a way of life 
ended. But that was then. e 











Equipment courtesy of SONY 


imes have changed. Today, the world of entertain- 
ment—TV, movies, books, music, and video—is as 
confusing as it is colorful. As frantic as it is fun. The 
options can be overwhelming—but the solution is 
simple. ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY! 
Get a handle on entertainment! 
Get the first 4 issues of ENTERTAIN- 
MENT WEEKLY free if you subscribe 
now. Just 99¢ an issue—almost 
50% off the $1.95 cover price 
for one year (52 weekly 
issues).Callnowto a 
become a charter 


subscriber. af 
a 
1-800-289-6500 


Because entertainment isn't black and white anymore. 
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TURN BAD PUPILS 


INTO GOOD PUPILS. 


Introducing the Olympus Infinity Zoom 200. 


If you take a lot of flash pictures, 
you're in for a bit of an education, courtesy 
of Olympus 

First, a little History. Because that’s 
precisely what the new Olympus Infinity 
Zoom 200 is going to make 

It’s the first compact zoom camera in 
the history of flash photography to signifi 
cantly reduce red-eye 

Now, a little Science. In low light, the 
pupils of your subjects’ eyes will dilate 
When an ordinary flash fires, light 
bounces off the retina, causing red-eye 

The Infinity Zoom 200 has an inge 
nious new flash system that can keep 
those “baby blues” blue. In the Auto S 


Portrait mode, a series of low power 
flashes, just before the regular flash, cause 
your subjects’ pupils to contract. So red- 
eye is significantly reduced 

In addition, you get four other flash 
functions. Auto for low light or backli 
situations, Fill-In for daylight, Multi-Flash 
for dramatic strobe capability and of 
course, Off for natural light 

Let's move on to Advanced Engineer 
ing. The Infinity Zoom 200 comes with a 


OLMPUS 


38-80mm power zoom lens. The view 
finder automatically zooms too, right 
along with the lens. You also get a Multi- 
Spot Autofocus system motorized contin- 
uous shooting nd a built-in, dual-mode 
wireless remote control 

Time for some Philosophy. From 
as, to video camcorders, to 
innovations in electronic video imaging 
Olympus products are the technological 
response to some very human needs 

So visit your Olympus dealer and see 
the new Infinity Zoom 200. A camera we 
can honestly say is in a class by itself 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


Up, Up 
And Away 


The radar-balloon perimeter 
that the U.S. Customs Service 
has been trying to raise along 
the Mexican border to detect 
drug smuggling is not flying 
high. Last December one of the 
Texas-based gas bags broke 
loose from its tether near Eagle 
Pass and began drifting south, 
alarming federal officials with 
the prospect of an international 
incident with Mexico. A shift in 
the wind pushed the device 


back into Texas, where it was 
deflated by remote control. In 

April a balloon at Marfa, 

Texas, was buffeted on 
» \ the ground by winds and 
self-destructed. Another 
balloon that was due to be 
installed at Rio Grande City, 
Texas, has not yet been floated. 
That leaves just three aloft. 
But even when these helium-in- 
flated giants are trouble-free, 
on-line agents question their ef- 
fectiveness. They cannot be 
flown in bad weather, and the 
drug activity they pinpoint is of- 
ten in remote terrain that un- 
dermanned law-enforcement 
agencies must spend hours to 
reach. When they get there, the 
dopers are long gone. 


Shadow Boxing 

Jesse Jackson announced last 
week that he would seek elec- 
tion as a District of Columbia 
“Shadow Senator,” a nonjob 
created by the D.C. Council as a 
way to lobby for statehood. No 
real surprise there. But the eye 
opener is that Jackson made his 
bid after several private mect- 


DEPOSED DICTATORS: Is there life after tyranny? 





IDI AMIN 
Uganda 










Republic 


“The world’s most dangerous man” (197 1- 
79), Amin fled with his wives, children and 
entourage to Saudi Arabia. Tried returning to 
Uganda through Zaire last year and was 
kicked out. The Saudis allowed him back but 
restricted his access to phone lines. 





The “Butcher of Bangui’s” reign of torture 
was ended by a French-backed coup in 1979. 
He should have read Thomas Wolfe while 
living in opulent exile near Paris: returning 
home in 1986, he was arrested, then tried. 
He is under house arrest for life. 



















“BABY DOG” 
DUVALIER 


The first of four Haitian leaders to take the air 
shuttle to exile, Duvalier lives on the Cote 
d’Azur. Though a court dismissed Haiti's 
$120 million suit to recover embezzled 
funds, money isn’t everything. Bored with the 
good life, wife Michéle divorced him. 





ERICH 
HONECKER 
East Germany 








so eben eo eM 
former Premier move from both a comfortable 
village residence and a Protestant parsonage 
outside Berlin. He’s now recovering from an 
operation for kidney cancer at a Soviet 
sanatorium near Potsdam. 





ALFREDO 
STROESSNER 
Paraguay 
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Thought to be indestructible after 34 years in 
power, this senior Western dictator was 
ousted by his longtime second-in-command, 
General Andrés Rodriguez. The general now 
lives on a hilltop in friendly Brazil, though his 


wife moved to Miami without him. 


ings with Ron Brown, chairman 
of the Democratic National 
Committee. Brown, a close ally 
during Jackson's 1988 presiden- 
tial bid, won his leadership post 
by promising that his ties with 
Jesse were a thing of the past. 
Yet a Jackson spokesman says 
Brown agreed “to mobilize the 
party” to help Jackson get the 
post and support his petition, 
made to majority leader 
George Mitchell, for Senate 
floor privileges. 


Here’s Our Hat, 
What's Our Hurry? 


Soviet negotiators are coming 
around on the question of their 
waning role in Afghanistan. If 
anything, Moscow now seems 
as anxious as the U.S. to finalize 
a deal. An agreement has 
seemed imminent ever since 
last month’s Bush-Gorbachev 
summit in Washington, and 
State Department officials be- 
lieve it could come during the 
third Two-plus-Four confer- 
ence in Paris next week. Mos- 
cow has sent a delegation to 
Washington to work out details 
of President Najibullah’s future 
role, an acceptable election 
procedure and establishment of 
a vote-monitoring commission. 


A Kinder, 
Gentler Onion 


The humble onion that stung 
taste buds and left telltale 
traces on the breath is being 
eclipsed by new, less pungent 
breeds. They include such vari- 
eties as the 1015 out of Texas, 
the Imperial Sweet (Califor- 
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nia) and the Maui (Hawaii). 
Never mind that some of these 
hybrids pack all the consistency 
and taste of an unripe canta- 
loupe; never mind that they 
may serve to decorate a salad 
but will do nothing to spice up a 
stew. The National Onion As- 
sociation reports that, thanks 
largely to the new designer hy- 
brids, consumers are no longer 
holding their noses and that 
U.S. consumption of onions 
has jumped 50% over the past 
ten years. = 








WINNER OF 

THE WEEK 
JENNIFER 
CAPRIATI 


‘ ee 


So she lost her fourth-round 
Wimbledon match to the No. 1 
seeded Steffi Graf. So what? In 
a sport of whining millionaires, 
the 14-year-old U.S. phenom 
was endearing and ebullient in 
defeat: “I enjoyed being out 
there with her. I thought she 
was just great.” Love match. 


LOSER OF 
THE WEEK 








He earned the nickname 
“Dollar Bill” during his N.B.A. 
playing days and still lives up to 
it. The New Jersey Democrat 
has raised $10 million for his 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


S ophfronia Scott and David Gross are among TIME’s youn- 
gest journalists, but they already know how to spot a story 
their older colleagues might overlook. The result is this week’s 
cover report on the twentysomething crowd, the little noticed 
generation that has bobbed along in the backwash of the much 
larger baby-boom group. The two TIME reporter-researchers 
brought firsthand experience to the task: Scott is 23 and Gross is 
24. “David and I knew that we had different ideas, tastes and 
goals than baby boomers do,” says Scott, who wrote the story with 
Gross. “When we began interviewing other people roughly our 
age, We were surprised to find how much we had in common.” 

Scott, a native of Lorain, Ohio, came to TIME after graduating 
from Harvard in 1988 with a degree in English and American lit- 
erature. Gross, from Long Island, N.Y., joined the staff later, af 
ter completing his major in Latin American studies at Brown 
University. Like some of his peers, Gross took a semester off be 
fore finishing college; he spent the time touring Central America 
“My father used to complain that I had no long-term plans,” says 
Gross. “When I told him last month about this story, he thought it 
was great. Now he knows that lots of other parents worried about 
the same kinds of things 

Chicago-based senior correspondent William McWhirter, 48, 
brought a different perspective. Says he: “The first big project I 
worked on for TIME back in 1963 was a story about my genera- 
tion. | remember sitting around the floor in college dorms, asking 
a bunch of people my age what they wanted out of life. And here I 
was again, 27 years later, asking people the same age the same 
kinds of questions, but getting different answers.” 








Twentysomething 
co-writers Gross 
and Scott in 
Manhattan’s 
Central Park. Their 
goal: to shed light on 
their generation 


“We knew 
that we had 
different 
ideas, tastes 
and goals 
than baby 
boomers 
do.” 


his week’s cover features five twentysomething adults. From 
left, they are: John Neubauer, 27, of Baltimore, a teacher; Raul 


Alvarez, 23, an auto mechanic in Ventura, Calif.; Christina 


Chinn, 21, of Denver, a communications and business student; 
Sonja Henderson, 23, an art student in Chicago; and David Rob- 


inson, 25, a graduate student in English at the University of Cali- 


fornia, Berkeley 
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Without paint,this _. 
Chevrolet resists. 
rust better than .. — 

most cars with it. - 


No car in the world starts with two-sided galvanized steel and a primer 
thats more rust-resistant than this Chevrolet Lumina Coupes. Most ears don't 
provide the extra rust protection of galvanized steel on outside surfaces. 
Chevy does, on every Corsica, Chevy Beretta and Lumina Sedan and Coupe. 
Nobody can beat it. Not even Mother Nature at her worst. When it comes 
to fighting corrosion, nobody's winning like The Heartbeat of America. 





OF AMERICA IS WINNING. : 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET <> * 





Thatcher and NATO Secretary-General Wérner welcome Bush and Secretary of State James Baker as they arrive for the alliance summit 
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Helping Hand or 
Clenched Fist? 


NATO's leaders labor to convince Moscow of their good intentions 
but remain wary about how much to aid a beleaguered Gorbachev 





By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


he President of the Soviet Union 

addressing a NATO meeting as 

guest of honor? Until quite re- 

cently, the idea would have 
seemed as preposterous as stickup artist 
Willie Sutton delivering the keynote 
speech to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. But NATO Secretary-General 
Manfred W6rner will in fact fly to Mos- 
cow this weekend to give Mikhail Gorba- 
chev a personal briefing on the results of 
last week’s Western alliance summit in 
London. With him Worner will carry the 
diplomatic equivalent of an engraved 
invitation for Gorbachev to attend and 


speak at a future meeting of the NATO 
Council in Brussels, perhaps about a year 
from now. 

Moreover, the invitation, suggested by 
U.S. President George Bush and enthusi- 
astically endorsed by NATO’s 15 other 


heads of government, was a surprise only | 


in one sense. True, it was the one major 
proposal adopted in London that had not 
been tipped in advance. But it was a natu- 
ral development of the summit’s overrid- 
ing theme: to persuade the Kremlin's 
leaders that NATO, born 40 years ago as a 
specifically anti-Soviet alliance, today has 
only the most peaceful intentions toward 
the U.S.S.R. As the closing communiqué 
put it, “The Atlantic community must 


reach out to the countries of the East 
which were our adversaries . . .and extend 
to them the hand of friendship.” 

One aim, of course, is to induce Mos- 
cow to accept a unified Germany as a 
member of NATO. Said an adviser to 
French President Francgis Mitterrand: 
“We must convince the Soviets that NATO 
is not a threat to their security, even 
with—and especially with—a united Ger- 
many included in its ranks. All the rest is 
essentially detail.” 

The NATO summiteers figured that 
one way to convince the Soviets was to do 
everything possible to help Gorbachev 
maintain his power against the critics who 
were blistering him at a Soviet Commu- 
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nist Party Congress. Thus the invita- 
tion to address a future NATO meet- 
ing specifically named Gorbachev 
and could not be used by any succes- 
sor. Explained British Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher: “Without 
President Gorbachev, all this [im- 
provement in East-West relations] 
would not have happened.” In Mos- 
cow, Gorbachev asserted, “I am al- 
ways ready to go.” 

Bush, at a press conference after 
the meeting, proffered some one- 
old-pro-to-another advice on how 
Gorbachev could use the NATO com- 
muniqué to counter his critics inside 
the Kremlin. Bush’s counsel: “I 
think [Gorbachev] will say, ‘Look, 
NATO has indeed changed in re- 
sponse to the changes that have tak- 
en place in Eastern Europe’... | 
would think he could say, ‘We've 
been right to reach out as we have 
tried to do to the United States and 

. to improve relations with coun- 
tries in Western Europe. They’re 
changing, they have now changed 
their doctrine because of steps that 
I, Mr. Gorbachev, have taken.’ And 
I'd get on the offense and then let 
the rest of us help him with some of 
his hard-liners.” 

But help him how? The specific 
decisions reached in London add up 
at most to preliminary steps toward the 
“major transformation” of NATO that the 
summit communiqué rather hyperbolically 
proclaimed. It was an artful compromise 
between the ideas of West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl, who wants to go as far 
as possible toward giving Moscow a helping 
hand, and the far more cautious stands of 
Thatcher and Mitterrand. The chief com- 
promiser was Bush, who a few days before 
the summit wrote letters to the 15 other 
NATO leaders that became the working 
draft of the final communiqué. The princi- 
pal points: 
> Besides inviting Gorbachev to address the 
NATO Council, the alliance asked the Soviet 
Union and its allies in the Warsaw Pact “to 
establish regular diplomatic liaison with 
NATO” —which means appointing ambas- 
sadors and other diplomatic person- 
nel to NATO headquarters in Brussels. 
They would not participate in the alli- 
ance’s military planning, of course, 
but would convey messages and re- 
ceive information. 
>NATO further proposed that its 
members and the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries make “a joint declaration, in 
which we solemnly state that we are 
no longer adversaries and reaffirm 
our intention to refrain from the 
threat or use of force.” The declara- 
tion would be made by individual 
countries rather than the alliances as 
such, because the Warsaw Pact is all 
but dead asa military grouping. Treat 
ing it as a negotiating partner just 


DOING WELL, 


How West i compares with 











Kohl and Canada’s Mulroney share a moment of jollity 


might maintain an unwanted flicker of life. 
> Militarily NATO pledged its strategy will 
“change fundamentally” —though only “as 
Soviet troops leave Eastern Europe and a 
treaty limiting conventional forces is imple- 
mented.” The hope is that such a treaty can 
be signed by year’s end. At the time of sign- 
ing, a unified Germany would give “a com- 
mitment” on military force levels, undoubt- 
edly specifying a reduction from the present 
495,000 troops in West Germany, 100,000 
in the East. NATO would ficld smaller forces 
gencrally and would pull out all the 1,470 
nuclear artillery shells the U.S. keeps in 
Western Europe “in return for reciprocal 
action by the Soviet Union,” “Where ap- 
propriate,” NATO would move away from its 
doctrine of “forward defenses,” suggesting 
that troops and weapons would be pulled 


Exports Aid 
fro be tothe U.S. law forbids private loans not tied 
USSR. U.SS.R. to exports; government credits are limited 
Congress will not approve most-favored- 
Cc nation status until the Soviets formally 
rescind emigration restrictions 


$1.9 billion in bank credits and 
an additional $3 billion on offer. 
Bonn will pay Moscow $739 
million to maintain Soviet troops 
in East Germany in 1990 
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to $300 million, except for agricultural sales. 


5 back from what is now the border be- 
tween West and East Germany. 

A much thornier issue is the po- 
tential use of nuclear weapons. NA- 
To’s doctrine has long been “flexible 
response,” meaning it would meet a 
Soviet invasion with any weapons 
needed. Given the Soviet and War- | 
saw Pact superiority in conventional | 
arms, that implied an early resort to 
tactical nuclear weapons and quite 
likely using them before the other 
side did. Germany has wanted to 
shift to a “no first use” doctrine, but 
Britain and France, which maintain 
independent nuclear arsenals against 
the Soviet threat, would not hear of 
it. Thatcher and Mitterrand argued 
that uncertainty about whether and 
when NATO would use nukes is a nec- | 
essary deterrent to any lingering So- 
viet expansionism. As one British 
spokesman put it in a magnificent 
oxymoron, NATO had to “leave the 
ambiguity absolutely clear.” 

On the eve of the summit, Bush 
proposed another compromise: 
NATO would consider nukes “weap- 
ons of last resort.” Just how much 
change that represents is unclear. 
National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft says it merely implies us- 
ing nuclear weapons “later rather 
than earlier.” Thatcher and Mitter- 

rand fought against it nonetheless, and the 
communiqué wound up throwing the “last | 
resort” doctrine into the future; it would | 
be adopted only “with the total withdraw- 
al” of Soviet forces stationed in Eastern 
Europe. That satisfied Thatcher that any 
change was merely semantic, and she 
signed. Mitterrand had misgivings even 
then, but went along for the sake of alli- 
ance solidarity. 

> Politically the summiteers agreed on 
making the 35-nation Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe the vehicle 
to promote regular dialogue between East 
and West. C.s.c.E. is merely a name at- 
tached to occasional, and irregular, meet- 
ings. But the NATO chiefs proposed giving 
it the rudiments of an organization: a pro- 
gram for meetings of the heads of govern- 
ment at least once a year, a small sec- 
retariat, a mechanism to monitor 
elections in all the member countries | 
and a Center for the Prevention of | 
Conflict “that might serve as a forum 
for exchanges of military information 
{and] discussion of unusual military 
activities.” 

The most contentious issue of all 
was, and remains, whether to extend 
economic aid to Gorbachev's govern- 
ment. The Soviet President for the 
first time explicitly asked for such | 
assistance in letters to Bush and 
Thatcher before the NATO meeting. 
But the subject evidently was consid- 
ered too hot to handle: it was not on 
the summit agenda and went unmen- 
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tioned in the communiqué, despite much 
discussion. 

That debate, in turn, was a sort of warm- 
up for what is likely to be an even sharper dis- 
pute at this week’s seven-nation Western 
economic summit in Houston. That meeting 
will reunite Bush, Thatcher, Mitterrand, 
Kohl and Prime Ministers Brian Mulroney 
of Canada and Giulio Andreottiof Italy, plus 
Toshiki Kaifu of non-NATO Japan. 


West wants Gorbachev to continue steer- 
ing the U.S.S.R. toward peace and democ- 
racy, then it must help him ward off col- 
lapse of the Soviet economy, since that is 
by far the greatest threat to his remaining 
in power. So far, however, this has con- 
vinced only Kohl, who has pledged $3 bil- 
lion of West German loans to the Soviet 
Union and is trying to talk his NATO allies 
into ponying up an additional $15 billion or 
so. Colleagues suspect Kohl's real motive 
is to buy Moscow’s consent to German uni- 











The argument for aid is simple: if the | 





fication and to a unified Germany’s mem- 
bership in NATO, for cash. Bush told his 
press conference, “I have some big prob- 
lems” with extending aid at this time. One, 
he said, is that “a great percentage” of So- 
viet gross national product is still going 
into military spending. Also, Moscow has 
continued to extend aid to anti-American 
regimes in Afghanistan, Angola and, worst 
of all, Cuba. Now that Bush has in effect 
agreed that new taxes are necessary to re- 
duce the budget deficit, opponents could 
shout that Americans are being taxed indi- 
rectly to finance the building of Soviet mis- 
siles or even to prop up Fidel Castro. 


he most powerful argument 
against aid is that as long as Gor- 
bachev shrinks from unpopular 
but essential capitalistic reforms, 
the West could pour in tens of billions of 
dollars that would do no good. The money 
would simply disappear into the insatiable 





| 
4 
| 
maw of the inefficient Soviet economy. | 
That argument cannot be lightly dismissed. | 
Any aid should be conditioned on reforms 
that would move the U.S.S.R. toward a 
genuine market economy. 

But as Bush and the other Western lead- 
ers are well aware, the U.S. alone spends an 
estimated $177 billion a year on NATO and 
the defense of Western Europe. One way to 
reduce that monstrous outlay and reap a 
peace dividend may be to invest a modest 
portion of it in the Soviet leader and the per- 
estroika that ended the cold war. Even the 
simple offer of Western aid may strengthen 
Gorbachev's position: it would demonstrate 
that his international friends can deliver, 
and it would lessen his people’s fears about 
weathering the hard course he has set for his 
country. In any case, the question will not go 
away unless Gorbachev does—and that is 
precisely what the U.S. and its NATO allies 
want to avoid. —Reported by William J. Mader/ 
London and Christopher Ogden with Baker 








Aid That Would Work 


f George Bush could sweep away all the political and legal 

roadblocks to U.S. economic aid for the Soviet Union, he 
would still be hard pressed to find prudent ways to provide it. 
Loans from the West, no matter how generously dispensed, 
could not transform the huge and irrational Soviet economy 
into a productive enterprise. Moscow is $2 billion behind in its 
payments to foreign suppliers right now, and is running a bud- 
get deficit of more than $100 
billion. Transfusions will not 
provide a cure. 

Even food aid would be al- 
most useless, since the primary 
cause of the Soviet Union's 
meat and vegetable shortage is 
its primitive storage and distri- 
bution system. More than half 
of all fruits and vegetables end 
up unfit for human consump- 
tion, and the same thing would 
inevitably happen to Ameri- 
can shipments. Mikhail Gor- 
bachev’s path to salvation 
must lead away from central- 
ized socialist planning and to- 
ward a market economy. Any 
future American assistance 
will probably be aimed at 
pushing him down that road. 

One program the U.S. might contemplate is providing the 
Kremlin with credit to buy Western consumer goods for re- 
sale in the Soviet Union for rubles. While some economists 
dismiss this as a palliative, it could bring several benefits. The 
goods—clothing, household electronics, large items like au- 
tos—could be sold at whatever the market would bear. This 
would absorb much of the $670 billion of savings “overhang” 
locked up in banks or stashed away at home because Soviet 
shoppers can find nothing worth buying. Sopping up that ex- 
cess cash would make subsequent restructuring, from price 








San Francisco Mayor Art Agnos shows Gorbachev an Apple 


reform to the convertibility of the ruble, less likely to produce 
hyperinflation. 

Putting consumer goods on Soviet shelves might also help 
revive the vanished work ethic and boost productivity by es- 
tablishing a link between earning money and being able to 
buy desirable merchandise. That link was severed in the Sovi- 
et Union in the late 1920s, when Lenin’s relatively liberal 
New Economic Policy was replaced by Stalin’s industrial 
planning and forced collectivization of agriculture. 

Soviet purchases of the new technology of communica- 
, tion—desktop publishing, 
computers and modems, fax 
and Xerox machines, cellular 
telephones—could also have 
far-reaching effects. Wash- 
ington has been cautious 
about releasing some of this, 
for fear it might enhance So- 
viet military power. On the 
contrary, it is more likely to 
advance the free flow of ideas 
and the growth of political di- 
versity. A centralized state 
would find it hard to turn 
back the clock. 

Bush says he is willing to 
send technical advisers to 
show the Soviets how to ex- 
pand institutions that are just 
taking shape there, like com- 
mercial banks, a stock mar- 
ket, accounting firms, private construction and agricultural 
businesses. He could go further and outflank the stultifying 
bureaucracy by offering to provide funds directly to those 
market-oriented innovations. He might give loans, along with 
managerial training, to budding Soviet entrepreneurs who 
want to buy state enterprises that are marked for privatiza- 
tion. Well handled, such new companies could demonstrate 
the virtues of perestroika and provide employment for some of 
the millions who will be thrown out of work once the Soviet 
Union embraces efficiency and productivity, os 
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America’s Doomsday Machine 








The spirit of Dr. Strangelove still survives in the 
12,000 U.S. nukes aimed at the Soviet Union 








By BRUCE VANVOORST WASHINGTON 
J ust one of the 192 nuclear warheads 
aboard the U.S. missile submarine Ten- 
nessee, Currently at sea, would be enough 
to flatten the Kremlin and every building 
| within half a mile if detonated 6,000 f 
| over Moscow. Up to two mile 
ground zero, all but the toughest si 
would be destroyed, and even 
miles away, wood and 
would collapse and bur, 
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and Wisconsin 
Democrat Les Aspin, chairman 
of the House Armed Services 
Committee, will probe the issuc 
at hearings. The most deter- 
mined critic is Delaware's 

cratic Senator Joseph 
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clear plans to determine whethe 
deterrence is now possible “at 
greatly reduced level.” 

If no more than a third of the 
current U.S. arsenal of 12,000 
warheads made it through the Soviet de- 
fenses, the nuclear punch would pulverize 
every Soviet city with a population of more 
than 25,000. Yet to satisfy Pentagon re- 
quirements for obliterating the Soviets’ mil- 
itary and industrial capabilities, U.S. negoti- 
ators in the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 
have rejected Soviet proposals for drastic 
cuts in cach side’s arsenal of warheads. 

Air Force officers are already complain- 
ing that even the agreed upon START level 
of 10,000 warheads would leave the U.S. 
short, with “more targets than weapons 
available to strike them.” General John 
Chain, commander of the Strategic Air 


nto flames. But 
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Command, insists that he must have 75 B-2 
Stealth bombers, each carrying 16 weapons, 
to offset the sTART limit on missile-deliv- 
ered nukes. “Forty-nine hundred silane: 
carried w un 





The more e than 15,000 s sites atargesed i 
the Soviet Union are outlined in what Ar- 
kansas Democratic Senator Dale Bumpers 
last week called the “most closely guarded 
secret in America, —the Single Integrated 

.SIOP, or 










ook,” designates fa 
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and the of US planes 
that will carry out each attack. It divides 
Soviet targets into four categories: nuclear 
forces; other military targets; 105,000 
ranking members of the Soviet military, 
political and managerial élite; and war- 
supporting industries such as factories and 
depots. 

An attack against even a fraction of 
these targets “would cause the Soviet Union 
to cease functioning as a society,” says Stan- 
ford professor Scott Sagan, a former adviser 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Yet arms expert 
Janne Nolan of the Brookings Institution 
contends that the “American political lead- 


| The point is illustrated by official estimates 












and buildings for 
two miles around; the U.S. 
has 120 aimed at Moscow 


ership is not aware of the enormous de- 
struction envisioned in the military plans.” | 


of what would happen to the U.S. if the So- 
viets launched a surprise attack of 3,000 
warheads, a mere quarter of their inventory. 
The Federal Emergency Management 
Agency says that between 70 million and 
130 million Americans might be killed. Af- 
ter hearing figures like this, a reflective 
President John Kennedy muttered, “And 
we call ourselves the human race.” 

Nuclear targeting is admittedly a com- 
plicated business. Planners must calculate 
reliability and accuracy of the missiles 
clear warheads, measure them 
Soviet defenses and make a judg- 
hat it actually takes to deter the 
} nching a first strike. Still, 
the notion of raining down nuclear weap- | 
ons on the U.S.S.R.—“convincing every 
last Soviet official that he’s the target,” as 
one Air Force official put it—is 
sufficiently outrageous to spur 
experts to speak out. In the quar- 
terly journal /nternational Securi- 
, national security scholars Des- | 
ond Ball and Robert Toth call | 
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teful and dangerous” as 
s “destabilizing to the nu- 
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yuld retaliate only after a 
attack, the Pentagon is 
g a force of fast, accurate 
s and aircraft that the So- 
ay correctly view as a first- 
threat. As Bruce Blair, a 
ar at the Brookings Institu- 











, points out, the truly astro- 
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argets, fewer aircraft and 
arines are needed to launch 
warheads at them. Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney told Con- 
gress that he has undertaken a 
“new look” at the siop, but given 
his cautious record, critics doubt how far- 
reaching this look will be. Nitze, hardly an 
advocate of unilateral disarmament, says 
the U.S. could make do with 3,000 or so 
warheads, while former Defense Secretary 
Harold Brown insists that a stable deter- 
rence is achievable under certain circum- 
stances with no more than 1,000 warheads. 

But such levels can be reached only by 
rethinking siop. “The stop drives every- 
thing—force levels, budgets and arms con- 
trol,” says Paul Warnke, former director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. “Unless the stop changes, nothing else 
changes.” Including the doomsday threat. = 
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Los Angeles sheriff's deputies and police searching suspects in antigang raids: critics complain that such encounters often lead to brutality 


Nation 


Complaints About a Crackdown 


Minorities charge that the Los Angeles police department’s 
war on gangs has become a war on their communities 


By SYLVESTER MONROE LOS ANGELES 
L ying facedown in the dirt—the place 


where young men netted by the Los 
Angeles police department’s vaunted anti- 
gang sweeps frequently wind up—Javier 
Gonzalez, 18, watched in terror as an offi- 
cer slammed Lewayne Williamson’s head 
into the ground, “The cop asked if he was 
in a gang. Lewayne said no and was hit,” 
Gonzalez recalls. “He said no again and 
was hit again. By the time they got to me, 
five or six people had already been 
whacked.” Fearful of being beaten, Gon- 
zalez blurted yes when asked if he was a 
gang member. Over the next two hours 
Gonzalez was tripped and shoved, called a 
“beaner,” asked if he had a green card and 
told to get back on the predominantly His- 
panic east side of town. Gonzalez and Wil- 
liamson were released without charges. 

Last month Gonzalez, who plans to at- 
tend college this fall, and 25 other Hispanic 
and black teenagers filed a $5.2 million suit 
against the L.A.P.D. claiming that their con- 
stitutional rights were violated during that 
incident in a Pacific Palisades park last 
February. The suit, which asserts that none 
of the detained youths were gang mem- 
bers, is the latest in a swelling number of 
complaints charging that the L.A.P.D. and 
Los Angeles County sheriffs officers’ 
much publicized all-out war against gangs 
and drugs is being waged indiscriminately 
on law-abiding black and Hispanic citizens 

The most common targets of an alleged 
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epidemic of police brutality are teenage 
males, whose very age and color make 
them suspect. “It’s open season on youth 
as far as the police are concerned,” says 
American Civil Liberties Union attorney 
Patricia Erickson. “When it comes to prob- 
able cause, youth, especially minority 
youth, are guilty until proven innocent.” 
But critics say that even adult residents of 
gang-plagued neighborhoods occasionally 
have become victims of curbside justice 
dispensed in the name of fighting crime. 

Charges of an increase in excessive po- 
lice force were recently borne out by a Los 
Angeles Times investigation. Last May the 
newspaper reported that 151 excessive- 
force lawsuits were filed against the sher- 
iff's department in 1989, nearly double the 
number five years ago. It also disclosed 
that over a three-year period ending last 
September, Los Angeles County paid $8.5 
million to settle brutality suits against the 
sheriff's department. 

The settlements included a $1.75 mil 
lion payment to a 55-year-old woman who 
was shot in the stomach during a 1981 drug 
raid on her Lake Sherwood ranch and a 
$500,000 payment to a former movie-stu- 
k injuries 
gedly 
ling to fol 


dio employee who suffered 
and was disabled after he 

kicked by a deputy sheriff for 
low instructions promptly when stopped 
for a traffic violation in Marina del Rey in 
1982. In 1983 Charles Porter and his wife 














were leaving a restaurant in City of Com- 
merce when they were detained by depu- 
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ties investigating what turned out to be a 
false alarm for a robbery. According to 
Porter, he was repeatedly clubbed by a 
deputy and his wife was struck with night- 
sticks. Says Porter, a 58-year-old, white, re 
tired maintenance worker: “I objected to 
the deputy’s swearing at my wife, and I 
didn’t stand exactly where he told me to 
stand. That’s all it took.” Five years later 
the Porters received $57,500 to settle a suit 
they brought against the department 
L.A.P.D. records, which do not list exces- 
sive-force complaints separately, show an 
overall drop in claims and lawsuits against 
the 7,900-man force since 1985. But statistics 
from the Police Misconduct Lawyers Refer- 
ral Service, a nonprofit civil rights advocacy 
group that counsels police-abuse victims, 
suggest the department’s figures are mis 
leading. The group's executive director, 
Karol Heppe, says the agency receives more 
than 200 poli 
complaints cac 


abuse and rights-violation 
h month. L.A.P.D. spokesmen 
concede that the department’s reputation 
for no-nonsense law enforcement is justified. 
But tl 
aggressiveness or brutality. “L.A. is a city 
that gets talked about for its professionalism, 


deny charges of widespread over- 








proficiency and toughness,” says police lieu 
tenant Fred Nixon. “But there is no policy 
within this police department that allows for 
the abuse of anyone.” Richard Shinee, gen- 
eral counsel for the Association of Los Ange 
les County Deputy Sheriffs, contends that it 
is law-enforcement officers who are the tar- 
gets of increasing violence. “Los Angeles is 
the capital of gang warfare throughout the 
country,” says Shinee. “If you look at what's 
happening in the street—the lack of respect 
for authority, police attacked with automatic 
weapons and assault rifles—how can you ex- 
pect that violence associated with law en- 
forcement is going to decrease?” 


Critics reply that cracking down on 





Anew brewing break- 


through gives 
a decisive edge in taste in a 
non-alcoholic brew. 


The breakthrough hes in a 
unique new brewing process. 

Most non-alcoholic malt 
beverages start out as regular 
beer and then the alcohol ts 
removed. Unfortunately, so is 
a good deal of the taste. 

Sharps, on the other 
hand, ts the result of Millers 
brewing breakthrough, 


Ever-Cool.” 

During brewing, temper- 
atures remain lowex so 
alcohol production 1s muni- 
muzed. What ts produced ts 
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the smooth, refreshing taste 
of real beer, 

Try Miller Sharps. The 
breakthrough taste that lets 
you a 
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One medicine and only one, 
has bee 


It’s not easy to quit cigarette 
smoking. But if you really want 
to stop, there is help. It’s called 
Nicorette_and it’s available only 
with a doctor’s prescription. Ask 
your doctor whether Nicorette 
is right for you. Nicorette is the 
only medicine proven to help 
make quitting less painful. 

Why most attempts to quit 
smoking fail. Quitting may be 
one of the hardest things you'll 
ever do. The reason? Your 
body’s addiction to nicotine. The 
irritability, jumpiness and anxiety 
you feel when you try to quit are 
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common. Nicotine addiction can 
be a serious medical problem. It 
needs a medical solution. 


Only one medicine has been 


proven torelieve the agony of 
quitting. Nicorette. is the only 




















nicotine gum. And only 
Nicorette has been clinically 
proven to help relieve the 
discomfort of quitting. 

Properly used in a treatment 
program, Nicorette can double 
your chances of quitting 
permanently. In fact, millions 
around the world have used 
Nicorette to quit successfully. 

See your doctor and ask 
about Nicorette, the one medicin 
that has been proven effective. 
Available only by prescription. 
For more information about 
Nicorette, see next page. 
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gangs is but the latest in a long list of offi- 
cial excuses for the rough-and-ready jus- 
tice that has become routine in minority 
neighborhoods. In 1982 the L.a.p.D. was 
forced to ban the controversial bar-arm 
choke hold they had been using to appre- 

| hend suspects after several people died 
while in custody. Contends Don Jackson, a 
former police sergeant in the suburb of 
Hawthorne who has become a crusader 
against racially motivated police brutality: 
“They don’t have white kids sit on the curb 
when they talk to them. They don’t have 
white men and women put their hands out 
of the car and dump the contents of their 
pockets and purses on the car. What they 
get away with is intentional violation of 
these people’s civil rights.” 


he L.A.P.D. claims it has the support of 
crime-ridden minority communities 
for the harsh crackdown on the gangs. But 
residents retort that whatever support they 
give the police stems from their even great- 
er fear of trigger-happy gangs. Says Regina 
Jones, a black publicity consultant and for- 
| mer police department radio operator who 
lives in South Central Los Angeles: “Peo- 
ple are frightened of the police, but they 
are more frightened of our own youth.” 
Epigmenio Alvarez, a factory worker, com- 
plains that roadblocks set up by police to 
disrupt the movement of gang members 
and drug dealers in mostly Hispanic East 
L.A. have been a mixed blessing. “The nar- 
cos close this street today, and the droguros 
move to the next one,” he says. ‘“Mean- 
while, my kids, who are all clean, get ha- 
rassed and frisked by a different patrol ev- 
ery day.” 

Because Los Angeles has no civilian 
review board to investigate excessive- 
force charges against the police, most vic- 
tims believed they had no way to seck re- 
dress except to take the officers to court. 
But the current spate of lawsuits and set- 
tlements seems to be spurring lackadaisi- 
cal city officials into taking a closer look 
at the problem. In January, after repeat- 
ed clashes between black Muslims and 
police and sheriff’s deputies climaxed in 
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the shooting death of a 27-year-old mem- 
ber of the Nation of Islam, community 
outrage forced a series of sensitivity ses- 
sions with top L.A.P.D. and sheriff’s de- 
partment commanders. Last month, May- 
or Tom Bradley ordered a police 
commission investigation of alleged bru- 
tality during a violent clash between po- 
lice and striking janitors that resulted in 
40 arrests and 16 injuries. Even teenagers 
are starting to believe they can do some- 
thing. L.A. Youth, a citywide high school 
newspaper, ran a front-page story last 
month on police abuse of teens. It in- 
cluded a special “clip and save” column 
explaining minors’ rights and offering ad- 
vice from lawyers on what to do when 
stopped by police. a 


Nation 





Ed Meese, Call Home — 


C ronyism in office. Leaks and lie-detec- 
tor tests. Softness on white collar 
crime. The Justice Department during 
Watergate? Edwin Meese at his worst? No, 
it’s the list of charges against Attorney 
General Dick Thornburgh, and the reason 
he has become the Bush Administration’s 
first high-level personnel problem. 
Thornburgh’s most recent snafu in- 
volved George Bush’s declaration of a 
stepped-up war against savings and loan 
crooks. Just days later, Assistant Attorney 
General Edward Dennis Jr., a key player in 





Dick Thornburgh: Bush's major personnel problem 


Making enemies is simply “doing the job right.”’ 


the S&L prosecutions, quit. Dennis’ bail- 
out was only the latest in a series of high- 
level shake-ups at Justice. 

As successor to the embattled Meese 
in August 1988, Thornburgh came to 
Washington with a reputation as a mod- 
former Republican Governor of 
Pennsylvania. But he brought along a 
tight-knit group of cronies from Harris- 
burg and shut out almost everyone else. 
Even Deputy Attorney General Donald 
Ayer, a Washington attorney, was exclud- 
ed from the 8:30 a.m. staff meeting 
Moreover, Thornburgh’s sometimes im- 
perious manner grated with Congress, 


erate 


the press and Justice employees. Prob- 
lems mounted quickly: 
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TIME 


Another Attorney General is in hot water 


> He riled both congressional liberals and 
conservatives early with two disastrous 
nominations. His first pick for Deputy At- 
torney General, Robert Fiske Jr., was with- 
drawn when conservatives objected to 
Fiske’s affiliation with the American Bar 
Association’s allegedly liberal judicial 
screening committee. Soon after, liberals 
voted down Thornburgh’s choice for direc- 
tor of the civil rights division, William Lu- 
cas, a black conservative, on charges that 
he was unqualified 
> Thornburgh then ordered an investiga- 
tion into a damaging leak about an 
FBI probe of the office of Philadel- 
phia Democratic Congressman Wil- 
liam Gray III, which proved to be 
ham-handed. Deputy Attorney 
General Ayer resigned when Thorn 
burgh refused to turn the investiga- 
tion over to the office charged with 
examining internal wrongdoing 
Press secretary David Runkel and 
Robert Ross Jr., Thornburgh’s 
right-hand man for internal affairs, 
fumbled on lie-detector tests and 
were reassigned. Even leak-buster 
Thornburgh strapped himself to a 
polygraph to prove he was cleaner 
than Caesar’s wife. 
> Thornburgh has angered the civil 
rights community with a strong 
stance against the pending 
Kennedy-Hawkins legislation, 
which would make it easier to prove 
job discrimination. Calling the 
measure a “quota bill,” he has re- 
fused to compromise on his opposi- 
tion to language that would give 
women and minorities the right to 
sue for damages. Ralph Neas, di- 
rector of the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, says Thorn- 
burgh’s “statement and positions 
have been extremely harsh 
> Smelling blood, Democrats have 
gone after the Attorney General for be- 
ing slow to prosecute savings and loan 
criminals. Thornburgh protests that Jus- 
tice has launched 27 S&L task forces and 
has increased the number of prosecutors 
by half 

" White House aides complain that 
Thornburgh has got a bad rap from the 
press. Thornburgh recently sent George 
Bush a copy of a quote that he loves: “Any 
Attorney General who isn’t making ene- 
mies probably isn’t doing his job right.” 
Thornburgh has made enemies, to be sure, 
but he insists that he will weather the cur- 
rent round of criticism. His plan for surviv- 
al: “I’m a team player. I’m the President's 
man.” — By Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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DENNIS BRACK~ BLACK STAR 


Harvest time in Kansas: a system maintained by hefty contributions and the work of high-paid lobbyists 


Getting Farmers off the Dole 





vi ention farm aid, and most Americans 
think of the benefit concerts Willie 
Nelson throws for debt-plagued family farm- 
ers. In reality, the average full-time farmer 
boasts a net worth of $1,016,000 and annual 
income of $168,000—thanks in large part to 
federal handouts. 

These averages are somewhat distorted 
| bythe high incomes and wealth of a few thou- 
sand huge growers. But farm-subsidy pay- 
ments, which totaled about $20 billion last 
year, are equally skewed. Most small farmers 
receive few if any federal 
payments, 40% of which ¢ esis) 
flow to the wealthiest 40 R&P 7¥7, 
60,000 at a cost to the aver- sot 
age family of about $500 a 
year in higher taxes and fed- 
erally boosted food prices. 0 

Few domestic pro- 
grams have attracted more 
criticism—or a more fero- 
cious defense—as White 
House and congressional 9 





negotiators try to assemble 80 ‘81 ‘82 '83 '84 " 


a $50 billion package of 
new taxes and spending cuts to reduce the 
federal deficit. A growing though still small 
alliance of free-market, suburban Republi- 
cans and big-city Democrats is pushing un- 
precedented changes in the 1990 farm bill 
that comes to the House floor later this 
| month. The reformers, led by Congress- 
man Dick Armey, a Texas Republican, and 
Representative Charles Schumer, a New 
York Democrat, would end federal pay- 
ments to farmers with adjusted gross in- 
comes of $100,000 or more a year and 
otherwise restructure farm programs to 
save more than $1 billion annually. 
When U.S. farm programs were de- 
vised during the agricultural collapse of 
the Great Depresssion in the 1930s, they 
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Net Farm Income 


The budget squeeze forces a hard look at agriculture subsidies 


were described as “temporary emergency 
measures.” More than a half-century lat- 
er, their central goals—stabilizing farm 
production and prices and raising farm in- 
come—remain little changed, despite a 
huge surge in farm incomes during the 
late 1980s. The programs’ invulnerability 
stems in part from millions of dollars in 
campaign contributions from wealthy 
farmers and the elaborate rationales high- 
priced farm lobbyists have concocted for 
keeping them in place. Among these is the 
notion that farm subsidies provide a 
“safety net” to preserve the wholesome 
life-style of the small fam- 
ily farmer, who needs pro- 
tection from uncertain 
weather and rapid drops 
in commodity prices. 
Nonetheless, the number 
of farms decreased from 
2.4 million to 2.2 million 
between 1980 and 1988. 

Agriculture Secretary 
Clayton Yeutter argues 
that in the heavily subsi- 
dized competition for 
world food sales, the U.S. 
must not “disarm unilaterally” by abrupt- 
ly abandoning Government farm sup- 
ports. Yeutter and George Bush are rely- 
ing instead on negotiated worldwide 
reductions in farm subsidies. The subject 
is expected to produce much talk—and 
little progress—at this week’s Houston 
summit of the seven major industrialized 
democracies. 

Critics reply that current farm policy 
hurts exports by artificially raising prices of 
American commodities above those of for- 
eign competitors. In addition, farmers who 
get reliable subsidies for crops such as corn 
have no incentive to shift to unsubsidized 
crops such as soybeans, even though they 
are in heavy demand overseas. 
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Another strong argument for a freer 
market in agriculture is that current policy 
is based on a double standard: only a rela- 
tive handful of crops (such as cotton, rice 
and certain feed grains) receive direct fed- 
eral subsidies, while another handful (in- 
cluding sugar, peanuts, citrus) benefit from 
byzantine supply-control arrangements, 
The vast majority of the 400-plus crops 
grown in the U.S., from tomatoes to pota- 
toes to peas, prosper—or fail—with little 
Government aid. For that reason, many 
farmers who grow those crops are staunch 
opponents of farm payoffs. Says Bill John- 
ston, whose family grows melons, peppers 
and potatoes in California’s San Joaquin 
Valley: “Farm subsidies are like the wel- 
fare system—they spoil people.” 

Both critics and supporters of current 
farm policy are skeptical about Armey’s 
plan for cutting farm aid to the wealthiest 
farmers. House Agriculture Committee 
chairman Kika de la Garza, a Texas Demo- 
crat, points out correctly that kicking big, 
wealthy farmers off the dole would end fed- 
eral “leverage” over their planting decisions 
and allow them to vastly expand their pro- 
duction. As a result, farm prices and income 


could be driven down, raising the cost of 


federal support for smaller farmers. Indus- 
try critic James Bovard, author of The Farm 
Fiasco, adds that current limits on farm sub- 
sidies (generally $50,000 a farm) are widely 
evaded by big operators, who divide their 
spreads into separate legal entities, each of 
which often qualifies for aid. 

White House officials, while hungry for 
farm-spending cuts, insist that wealthy 
farmers can be weaned from welfare only 
by reforming the whole tangled farm-sub- 
sidy system. One promising idea is to con- 
vert the direct-payment programs to a 
self-financed insurance system in which 
profits in good years would be used to 
cushion losses in bad years, while keeping 
food prices relatively stable. Only through 
such imaginative steps can farm policy 
protect the interests of both producers and 
consumers at a price the nation can afford. 

— With reporting by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and 
Hays Gorey/Washington 
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Family gets 82 years out of Maytag with one repair. 


No wonder our repairmen are lonely. since then, with all those machines and all those 
Between them, Mrs. Helen Troyan and her loads, they haven't even had a service call. 
daughter Diana have five Maytags. And when Now that’s a clean record. 
you add up the ages of those Five machines While we can’t promise you'll have the same 


you get 82. And when you add up the number experience, all Maytags are built to last longer 
of repairs they've had, you get one. e and need fewer repairs. Which means 
Back in 1968, Mrs. Troyan re- A\W 4 that, like the Troyans, you're sure to 
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placed one belt. In the 22 years aa get a lot out of Maytag. 
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Johnathan and Karen Scott 


Justice for 
Johnathan 


In 1982 a physician at Alaska’s 
Elmendorf Air Force Base hos- 
pital told Karen Scott, then al- 
most eight months pregnant 
with her second child, that she 
needed her cervix sewn shut to 
prevent premature birth. The di- 
agnosis was faulty, and the oper- 
ation resulted in an infection 
that destroyed some of the un- 
born child’s brain cells. Born six 
weeks prematurely, Johnathan 
Scott is afflicted with a form of 
cerebral palsy known as spastic 
quadriplegia. Although he is 
mentally alert, Johnathan, now 
eight years old, will never walk 
or develop normally. 

Two years later, Scott filed a 
$35 million damage suit against 
the Federal Government. In 
1986 her lawyers offered to settle 
the case for $3.5 million. But the 
Reagan Justice Department 
balked at the settlement because 
of an ongoing effort to hold 
down the Government’s costs in 
liability suits, That year a federal 
judge awarded the Scotts $11.1 
million in damages. The Govern- 
ment appealed, but last week, 
fearful that the court would not 
reduce the award much if at all, 
the Bush Administration decid- 
ed to settle the case for $8.5 mil- 
lion, That was “the most efficient 
way” of settling the dispute, ex- 
plained a Justice Department 

spokesman. Said Karen Scott: “I 
| don’t think I'll ever get over my 
anger. Johnathan should be out 
in the yard playing with his elev- 
en-year-old brother.” s 
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SYGMA 


American Notes 





Silencing a 
Quayle Tale 


Convicted drug runner Brett C. 
Kimberlin, 36, claims he sold 
marijuana to Dan Quayle a 
dozen or so times in the 1970s 
and even smoked some with the 
future Vice President in 1971 at 
a fraternity party in Indiana. 
Serving a 50-year sentence in 
the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution in El Reno, Okla., for 
smuggling dope and taking part 
in a 1978 series of bombings in 
Speedway, Ind., Kimberlin 
tried to publicize his allegations 
four days before the 1988 elec- 
tion. But a funny thing hap- 
pened before Kimberlin could 
conduct a jailhouse press con- 
ference: he was suddenly 
slapped into protective confine- 
ment and the conference 
abruptly canceled—all on a 


personal order from Bureau of 


Prisons Director J. Michael 
Quinlan. 

Now Kimberlin, who has 
been transferred to the Federal 
Correctional Institution in 
Memphis, is suing Quinlan, the 
Bureau of Prisons and a former 
Justice Department spokes- 
man—Loye Miller—in federal 
court, alleging that in keeping 
him quiet they violated his free- 
speech rights. The prison bureau 
insists that the special detention 
was in line with standard policy 
governing prisoner contacts with 
news media. As for Quayle and 
pot, press secretary David Beck- 
with declared, “The Vice Presi- 
dent has never used marijuana 
or, to his knowledge, met Brett 
Kimberlin.” . 














One remedy for gridlock 


LOS ANGELES 


Getting Back 
On Track 


Though they may differ over 
politics, taxes and who puts out 
the best video exercise tape, 
Los Angeles residents seldom 
disagree about traffic conges- 
tion: it is horrific and steadily 
growing worse. Help may be on 
the way. This week the Blue 
Line, the first leg of the city’s 
first light rapid-transit rail sys- 
tem for commuters, will begin 
running from downtown to 
Long Beach, 20 miles to the 
south, with 22 stops along the 
way. Fare: a flat $1.10, 

But will Angelenos use the 
$800 million line? Says Norm 
Jester, director of rail activa- 
tion for the Rail Construction 
Corporation: “It will be at- 
tractive enough to encourage 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Price of 
Vanity 


Nothing could be finer than to 
drive in North Carolina when 
the roadsides are gaudy with 
black-eyed Susans, wildflowers 
and dogwoods. Such spectacles 
have become more common 
during the past five years be- 
cause of a beautification pro- 
gram launched by the state. The 
area in bloom has exploded 


| from twelve acres in 1985 to 





people to leave cars behind.” | 


The line is expected to carry 
35,000 daily passengers the 
first year and 54,000 by the 
year 2000. That will leave 
more than enough of L.A.’s 
4% million auto commuters to 
clog freeways well into the 
next century. a 





about 1,200 now. But moncy 
problems may keep the program 
from blossoming much more. 
Fees for vanity license tags 
support the program, but last 
year the state legislature decid- 
ed to hike the charge from $30 
to $40, Orders for the plates 
plummeted from 60,354 be- 
tween October 1988 and June 
1989 to 31,122 in the compara- 
ble period that just ended. As a 
result, only 280 new acres of 
roadside will be planted this 
year, vs. 350 acres added in 
1989. What price vanity? « 


Where will all the flowers go? 





Adios, Exxon 
Valdez 


Being towed for repairs 





The world’s most notorious oil 
tanker will have a new name 
when she returns to service 
in August, and she will not be 
going back to Valdez, 
Alaska, where her 
grounding in March 
1989 caused the biggest 
oil spill in U.S. history. 
Instead, the Exxon Med- 
iterranean, née Exxon 
Valdez, will be hauling 
crude oil from Turkey 
and Egypt to France and 
Italy. The tanker will 
have a new $30 million 


bottom and a new American 
crew, 

Taking command when sea 
trials get under way next week 
will be Michael Stalzer. He 
used to alternate with former 
skipper Joseph Hazelwood. 
The ship’s new assignment has 
nothing to do with blotting out 
memories of the spill, explained 
Gus Elmer, president of Exxon 
Shipping Co. Production from 
Alaskan oil fields continues to 
decline, and there is no longer 
any need for the 987-ft. tanker 
on the West Coast. a 
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Quality is Job 1. 


Profile in Quality #19: 
Continued Recognition. 










For the second time this year. Ford Motor 
Company has been honored by prestigious Motor 
Trend Magazine. Motor Trend has named the 
1990 AWD Ford Aerostar “the hands down 
winner” as the Truck of the Year. The Aerostar 
joins the 1990 Lincoln Town Car which was 
recently named Car of the Year by Motor Trend. 
Receiving these awards is further evidence that 
Ford's total commitment to quality is producing 
results. When Quality is Job l—you don't do it 
any other way. 





——— _ 


Ford, Mercury, Lincoln, Ford Trucks. 
Our goal is to build the highest quality cars 
and trucks in the world: 





Buckle up — Together we can save lives. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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SOVIET UNION 





It’s Lonely 
Up There 








By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


he first sign of trouble came bare- 
ly five minutes after Mikhail Gor- 
bachev opened the 28th Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party 
last week. A delegate from the far eastern 
region of Magadan proposed an unprece- 
dented resolution, calling for nothing less 
than the resignation of the entire Central 
Committee and its ruling Politburo. The 
daring delegate also wanted the party lead- 
ership to tell the 4,657 delegates why so lit- 
tle had been accomplished since the last 
party Congress, in February 1986, which 
had launched Gorbachev's ambitious— 
and increasingly beleaguered —program of 
perestroika to transform the Soviet Union. 
Presiding alone amid dozens of empty 
chairs on the two-tier tribunal, Gorbachev 
managed to sidestep that first frontal at- 
tack. But there was plenty more Politburo 
bashing to come in the opening week of the 
ten-day conclave. Progressives and conser- 
vatives argued bitterly over who was re- 
sponsible for the party's fading power. 
Nine members of the twelve-member 
council were forced to give accounts of 
themselves, and the assembly was not 
about to let them get away with long-wind- 
ed, cliché-laden speeches. Where past 
Kremlin meetings greeted boiler-plate 
presentations with perfunctory outbursts 
of applause, this one constantly interrupt- 
ed party ideologist Vadim Medvedev’s 
lackluster presentation with insolent 
rhythmic clapping. When chief economist 
Leonid Abalkin warned delegates that the 
socialist idea had begun to lose its popular 
appeal and the only way to save it was to 
switch to a market economy, he was greet- 
ed with derision. The warmest ovation was 
saved for conservative hero Yegor Liga- 
chev, who fired up the audience with an at- 
tack on “thoughtless radicalism.” 
Few events on the calendar of peres- 
troika had. been invested with so much im- 
portance as the 28th Congress. It was sup- 














Gorbachev can’t seem to please anyone in 
the Communist Party anymore 


posed to mark the long-awaited turning 
point, when reformers would finally seize 
control of party power from entrenched 
bureaucrats and release the brakes on radi- 
cal change. Gorbachev would quit strad- 
dling the widening gap between the party’s 
fractious wings and align himself once and 
for all with democratic liberals. There was 
also speculation that he might step down as 
General Secretary and devote full atten- 
tion to his new presidential office, sealing 
the shift of power away from the party to 
the state. 

None of that happened. Instead, it ap- 
peared that Gorbachev would continue to 
preside over the party—but one shifting 
to the right under his feet. A dramatic 
split, with the progressives breaking 
away to found an opposition party of 
their own, seemed to have been post- 
poned, although not ruled out 
altogether. 

The party’s rightward slide was sig- 
naled three weeks ago when Russian 
Communists chose Ivan Polozkov, the 
hard-line party boss of the southern 
Krasnodar region, as their standard 
bearer. The right-wing political coup ap- 
peared to have caught Russian party re- 
formers by surprise. They had clearly un- 
derestimated the depth of resentment in 
local party organizations with everything 
from political change in Eastern Europe to 
schemes for converting military assembly 
lines to the production of consumer goods. 

At the Congress last week, the sniping 
from the right swelled with renewed vigor. 
Delegate after delegate—provincial-party 
leaders, factory managers, defense-indus- 
try workers and collective-farm chair- 
men—rose to lash out at the rapid decline 
of party prestige and influence. Anatoli 
Porutchikov, a state-farm director from 
central Russia, sneered at party leftists. 
“Each peasant feeds 17 of those who walk 
around with slogans and blame the party 
for everything,” he said. Country folk were 
smart enough to recognize “wolves in 











-Boris Yeltsin, 


a 





sheep’s clothing.” In one especially sharp 
attack, Major General Ivan Mikulin as- 
sailed the leadership for abandoning its 
hold on Eastern Europe, an increasingly 
volatile issue among military leaders and 
party hard-liners. 

If Gorbachev was stung by the venom 
from the right, he gave no sign. He told the 
delegates that it was “simply nonsense” to 
pin all the blame for the country’s econom- 
ic and social woes on perestroika and ignore 
the “extremely grim legacy” inherited 
from the past. Explained Gorbachev: “We 
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| ceived by those who justi- 








ae, 


of promoting the people's interests, the 
purity of ideological principles.” The 
greatest danger to perestroika, Gor- 
bachev warned, was a split among 
“democratic forces.” 
For all its rhetoric, the re- 
bellious right wing seemed 
unwilling to challenge 
Gorbachev for the 
General Secretary's 
post. Many disgruntled del- 
egates ended their denun- 
ciations of the party leader- 


are in a transitional period, in which the 
dismantling of the old system—and still 
less the building of the new one—has 

not been completed.” If perestroika 

did not succeed in reviving the 

economy within two years, he 

said, the leadership would 

quit “of its own accord.” 

He urged the dele- 

gates not to be de- 


fied their conservative 
stance “under the pretext 


state-farm director in central Russia 





ship with ringing endorsements of 
Gorbachev himself. Nonetheless, the con- 
servatives seemed determined to chip away 
at radical planks in the party program. They 
overrode Gorbachev's choice for chairman 
of the commission on agricultural policy 
and named Ligachev instead. Hard-liner 
Polozkov took charge of the commission on 
“party renewal.” When it became clear that 
the anti-Kremlin mood would keep Gorba- 
chev ally Georgi Razumovsky from heading 
the all-important group drafting new party 
tules, Gorbachev had to assume the job 
himself. The feisty assembly even voted to 
drop the words “transition to a market 
economy” from a commission title in favor 
of the vaguer “policies for implementing 
economic reform.” 

Politicking behind the scenes, Gorba- 
chevy appeared to have won sufficient 
pledges to remain the party’s General Sec- 
retary. But he may find himself isolated 
within a new, more conservative leadership 
elected at the Congress. The two most 
prominent Politburo liberals dropped hints 
last week that they wanted out. Alexander 

Yakovlev, viewed by many as the intel- 

lectual architect of reform, told the as- 





-Yegor Ligachev, 
leading conservative Politburo member 


sembly that “this will 
be the last Congress 
for me.” Foreign 
Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze noted 
that ‘ta Minister 
need not be a mem- 
ber of the Politbu- 
ro.” Both seem more 
interested in devot- 
ing their energies to 
Gorbachev's Presi- 
dential Council, which has eclipsed the once 
dominant Politburo in importance. Youn- 
ger voices in support of Gorbachev's brand 
of reform might yet be heard, but they seem 
to have been intimidated by the pressure 
tactics of the conservative claque. 

A coalition of 200 leftist delegates from 
radical reformist groups like the Demo- 
cratic Platform, Marxist Platform and 
Young Communists, all of which remain in 
the party, sought to forge a Democratic 
Unity bloc. But their effort to challenge 
conservatives from within seemed doomed 
to failure. In the four months since the 
Communist Party renounced its monopoly 
on power, many leading radicals such as 
historian Yuri Afanasyev and worker activ- 


-Anatoli Poruchikov, 











= -Y. Arkhipov, 
worker delegate 
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ist Nikolai Travkin have simply quit the par- 
ty. A further wave of defections is bound to 
follow if the rightists carry the day at the 
Congress. If the losses seriously erode the 
party’s left wing, the monolithic organiza- 
tion is less likely than ever to split in two. 
The would-be reformers may find even 
less to unite them once they are out of the 
party fold. A sign held above a crowd of 
3,000 gathered for an anti-Communist ral- 
ly outside Gorky Park last week aptly ex- 
pressed the problem blocking the creation 
of a serious opposition movement: DEMO- 


OUT LATER. Even if all the political splin- 
ter groups could patch up their differences, 
they must still do battle with an entrenched 
party that is not about to yield the privi- 
leges acquired over seven decades, wheth- 
er it be possession of prime real estate 
across the country, control of the mass me- 


CRATS, UNITE! YOU CAN ARGUE THINGS | 





dia or power over an extensive network of 
party organizations stretching through ev- 
ery Soviet institution. The growing move- 
ment to depoliticize the security forces by 
eliminating the party cells inside the army, 
the police and the KGB, for example, has 
met fierce resistance from top generals and 
officers, who insist that the structures are 
essential to national stability. 

One Central Committee member who 
leftists have been hoping might come to 
their rescue did not even bother to attend 
all the early days of debate at the Congress. 
Boris Yeltsin preferred to preside over the 
Russian Republic’s supreme soviet. Amid 
growing calls for a Gorbachev- Yeltsin cen- 
ter-left coalition to save perestroika, the ex— 
Politburo member has refused to say just 
what he will do if the party rushes right- 
ward. Yeltsin could choose an option that 
Gorbachev has so far rejected: withdraw 





Captive audience: a group of military officers bide their time in the Palace of Congresses 











from the political fray to become a nonpar- 
tisan supporter of reform. 

When Yeltsin finally did appear at the 
Palace of Congresses, he put on display the 
fervid public indignation that has made 
him the black sheep of the party. He 
warned traditionalists that the price of 
their intransigence would be nationaliza- 
tion of party property—and worse. “An ef- 
fort might be made,” said Yeltsin, “to pros- 
ecute party leaders at every level for the 
damage they personally have inflicted on 
the party and the people.” The heavily con- 
servative delegates gave him only a smat- 
tering of applause. 

If Gorbachev hopes to keep his re- 
forms—and his political fortunes—on 
track, he might yet have to cut his ties with 
the party and shift his power base to the 
presidency. So much has transpired in the 
Soviet Union in the four years since the last 
Congress that the debate today is no longer 
about the direction of party policy but 
about the very future of the party. 

But for many Soviets, the slugfest in the 
Congress seems irritatingly irrelevant at a 
time when store shelves are empty and the 
nation’s coal miners have given notice that 
they intend to stage a political strike this 
week. For them, reform has not come fast 
enough, and they only want more. As Polit- 
buro liberal Yakovlev told the assembly, the 
changes in Soviet society were already “irre- 
versible” and would proceed “with the party 
or without it.” The question that Gorbachev 
has to decide is whether he dares risk his po- 
litical future to stay behind “with the party.” 

—With reporting by Paul Hofheinz/Moscow 





THE GERMANYS 


No Fools in 
Firstenwalde 


After economic union, flinty 
East Germans save their new 
currency for hard times to come 





ermans fear nothing more than infla- 

tion, and for months political leaders 
had worried about a buying binge when 
East Germans got their hands on hard cur- 
rency. After 40 years of communism, the 
country’s 16 million citizens had piled up a 
mountain of unspendable savings. They 
also yearned for the good things so long 
denied them: cars, stereos, foreign travel. 
But when currency union finally came last 
weck, East Germans turned out to be sur- 
prisingly tightfisted. If it is true that a fool 
is soon parted from his money, then East 
Germany has mighty few fools. 

“They just come in, look around and 
walk out,” observes Ingrid Miindel, a clerk 
at AMA, the main clothing store in Fiir- 
stenwalde, a tire-making town of 35,000 
citizens located 22 miles from the Polish 
border. “People are checking prices before 








they buy. Right now business is very slow.” 
Elsewhere in Fiirstenwalde it was much 
the same: plenty of looking, little buying. “I 
have 5,000 marks [$3,000] in my bank ac- 
count, and I’m thinking about a stereo 
set,” said Dirk Jiittner, 21, an unmarried 
construction worker who stood outside the 
show window of a newly opened electron- 
ics store jammed with Sony TV sets, To- 
shiba CD players and Grundig stereos. 
“But I'll shop around for a good price.” 
That kind of caution was not what poli- 
ticians feared when they agreed to merge 
the German economies. East Germans 
had squirreled away some 180 billion ost- 
marks, which came to roughly $70 billion in 
new spending power when converted into 
deutsche marks. To cope with the switch, 





The East has $70 billion to spend 
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the Bundesbank shipped 600 tons of crisp 
new bills—$15 billion in all—to 10,000 
banks, police stations, post offices and 
temporary disbursement points. 

But almost nothing happened. “A few 
people came and made small withdrawals, 
and lines formed at the teller windows af- 
ter breakfast,” said Ingo Fahlisch, manag- 
er of the savings bank where most of the 
townsfolk had their accounts. “But then it 
returned to normal.” In the first week of 
monetary union, East Germans withdrew 
only $2.7 billion, well below the $3.5 billion 
minimum forecast by the Bundesbank. 

For thousands of East German enter- 
prises, that careful spending pattern was not 
such good news. “People aren't interested 
in East German products,” said AMA sales 
clerk Miindel, indicating racks of dresses 
priced at a giveaway 5 marks ($3) each. 
“They only want Western goods.” 

In a nearby pharmacy, manager Martin 
Lombardt offered East German soap and 
cosmetics, despite the fascination for 
things Western. Most stores have sold off 
nearly all their old goods and restocked the 
empty shelves almost exclusively with 
Western-made products. “It is the custom- 
er who decides now,” said Lombardt. “If 
he wants it, we will sell it. These are new 
times.” — By James O. Jackson/Berlin 
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ALBANIA 


Next to Fall? 





As thousands seek asylum in 
the West, the communist 
regime may face a showdown 


hen hundreds of Albanians braved 

police gunfire last weck to seek ref- 
uge in a dozen foreign embassies in Tira- 
na, few diplomats doubted their desire to 
leave Eastern Europe’s last redoubt of 
doctrinaire communism. But many also 
suspected that the diplomatic missions 
were being used in a power struggle be- 
tween hard-liners and reformers in the 
party leadership. 

They could be right. Ever since last 
year’s wave of anticommunist revolutions, 
Albania’s Stalinist-style regime has wa- 
vered between digging in and opening up. 
At first it said it would remain faithful to 
the orthodox Marxism of longtime leader 
Enver Hoxha. But last May, Ramiz Alia, 
who came to power after Hoxha’s death in 
1985, abolished restrictions on religious 
observance and granted citizens the right 
to travel abroad. 

Alia’s modest reforms seem to have 
split the 53-member Central Committee 
of the ruling party. Many Western diplo- 
mats believe a strong conservative faction 
has grown up around Hoxha’s widow 
Nexhmije, supported by the Sigurimi, Al- 
bania’s much feared secret police force, 
Anxious to slow if not halt the reforms, 
the conservatives may even have sought to 
oust Alia. 

Some diplomats felt that other ele- 
ments in the government had welcomed 
and perhaps encouraged the asylum seek- 
ers’ escape bid. “If Alia wants to break 
with the conservatives, this is his opportu- 
nity,” said a Western diplomat. “It is tai- 
lor-made for a showdown.” 

That scenario grew even more plau- 
sible when a second wave of would-be 
emigrants headed for the embassies late 
in the week. Police, who had earlier cor- 
doned off the diplomatic district, made 
no attempt to stop them. They did, how- 
ever, intervene to disperse 10,000 pro- 
democracy demonstrators gathered in 
nearby Skanderbeg Square. By then 
more than 1,500 Albanians had taken 
refuge in the West German embassy, 
and hundreds more were holed up in 
other missions. 

As the numbers continued to rise, 
Western concern began to grow too. A 
victory by the conservative faction could 
turn the trickle into a flood. At week’s 
end the Albanian parliament agreed to Iet 
all the asylum seckers leave the country 
without fear of punishment. Whether that 
will stop the flow for good is another 
matter. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 
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A Tragic Ascension to Paradise _ 





More than 1,400 pilgrims perish in a tunnel stampede 


or Muslim pilgrims, a high point of the 

hajj to Mecca is the trek to Jamarat al 
‘Akaba in Mina, one of the three Satan’s 
stoning points. Each passing pilgrim must 
cast pebbles at this rock pillar in a ritual 
that symbolizes the faithful’s struggle 
against evil. At 10 a.m. last Monday the be- 
lievers suddenly faced a more earthly trial. 

As throngs of the faithful, clad in tradi- 
tional terry-cloth robes, crossed a pedestri- 
an bridge in Mina, a railing gave way under 
the pressure. Seven worshipers plunged 26 
ft., smashing into even greater waves of 
people at the mouth of a 600-yd.-long tun- 
nel dug through a mountain to ease the pi- 
etists’ journey. The rain of bodies brought 
foot traffic to a halt, but at the tunnel’s op- 
posite end other hajjis, unaware of the hu- 
man blockade, continued to shove for- 
ward. Soon the passageway was jammed 
with some 50,000 people, many times more 
than its capacity. Next, according to survi- 
vors, for reasons still unexplained, the 
lights in the tunnel went out and the venti- 
lation system failed—on a day when the 
temperature outside was a searing 112°. 

Then came mad panic. In the scramble 
to escape, hundreds were crushed under 
the frantic feet of their co-religionists; oth- 
ers collapsed in the airless heat. “It was ter- 
rible,” an Arab survivor told Saudi televi- 
sion, “‘When one stumbled, scores 
trampled him and hundreds fell on top of 
them.” According to Islamic teachings, to 
die while on the hajj ensures immediate as- 
cension to heaven. On that day 1,426 Mus- 
lims earned the privilege. 

In the face of such a ghastly tragedy, 
Saudi Arabia’s response sounded shock- 
ingly cavalier. Officials initially dismissed 
reports of 1,400 killed as exaggerations, 
while King Fahd called the calamity 


@ | “God’s will.” Said he: “Had they not died 








there, they would have died elsewhere.” 
The unapologetic monarch suggested that 
the pilgrims themselves were to blame for | 
not abiding by “official instructions.” Lat- 
er, the government conceded on the death 
toll, but the King, in a radio address, clung 
to his claim of inculpability, asking, “Can 
anyone stop death?” 

Certainly managing the hajj is a formi- 
dable exercise. Despite Saudi efforts to 
regulate where and how the believers trav- 
el, some, particularly the elderly, perish 
each year attempting to complete the long 
hikes in the desert sun required by the pil- 
grimage, which is a must for any Muslim 
who is physically and financially able to 
make it. In recent years the monthlong hajj | 
season has become more unmanageable as 
the Islamic revival and the increased 
affordability of air tickets have swelled the 
annual ranks of pilgrims to 2 million or 
more. To handle the deluge, the Saudi gov- 
ernment is investing $15 billion in infra- 
structure projects, including the ill-fated 
bridge and tunnel. 

The centuries-old rift between Islam’s 
Sunni branch, which includes the royal | 
family and most other Saudis, and the Shi- 
‘ites, dominated by the Iranians, has also 
generated trouble. Three years ago, 402 
pilgrims died when Saudi security forces 
fired on Iranian-led protesters in Mecca. 
Last year two bombings, which Saudi offi- 
cials say were instigated by Tehran, killed 
one and wounded 16 others. Newspapers 
in Iran as well as the pro-Tehran Party of 
God in Lebanon responded to last week’s 
mishap by blasting the Saudis and repeat- 
ing their demand that King Fahd’s exclu- 
sive custodianship over Islam’s holiest 
places be revoked. Even in the midst of di- 
saster, there was no peace in Allah’s 
house. n 
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Wane GIAWO 


Areputation for torture and abuse: yet the prisoners seem curiously unbowed 


MIDDLE EAST 


Human Pawns in a Sordid Game 





In southern Lebanon’s notorious El Khiam prison, freedom 
_ is tied to the fate of the Western hostages 





| ByRONBEN-YISHAI EL KHIAM 


ive men kneel motionless in the win- 
dowless cell as they await inspection by 
the guards. Only a faint light glows from the 
single electric bulb hanging in the corridor. 
Thin rubber mattresses with small gray 
blankets cover the 10-ft. by 13-ft. concrete 
| floor, and the air reeks of sweat. There are 
no personal effects, no furniture, only a 
small jar of water and a big plastic can that 
alternates as a toilet and a washbasin. 

At El Khiam prison in southern Leba- 
| non, 304 men and women are held in such 
cells by the South Lebanon Army, the 
Israeli-sponsored 2,500-man militia that 
rules Israel’s self-proclaimed security 
zone. Most of the prisoners are Lebanese 
Shi‘ites. Many are members of Hizballah, 
caught while attempting to attack SLA po- 
| sitions and patrols or Israeli border settle- 
| ments. Some were arrested by the SLA se- 

curity apparatus for interrogation. None 
have ever been charged or tried. Some will 
| be released if their interrogators decide 
| they are innocent. But for most, the only 
chance to get out will come when someone 
makes a deal to swap them for Israeli and 
SLA soldiers—and probably some of the 
Western hostages held by Hizballah. And 
Hizballah is not considered likely to free 
the remaining hostages in Beirut until the 
gates of El Khiam swing open. There is no 
sign of a break in the impasse. 
Although El Khiam is under the formal 
control of the sLa and its General Antoine 
Lahad, Israel holds the ultimate authority. 
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| TIME’s visit was only the second permitted 


to journalists in six years. Israeli officials 
apparently hoped the publicity would re- 
mind Hizballah that Israel and the SLA 
hold high cards in the hostage game—and 
are ready to deal. 

“I know I am a bargaining chip,” says 
Ibrahim Bazi, 27, a Hizballah recruit from 
the town of Bint Jebeil. Like all 
the other prisoners, his black 
hair is cropped short and he 
wears a dark blue uniform and 
plastic slippers. His unshaven 
face reveals little emotion. “My 
only hope is that all hostages will 
be released and that I will be 
part of the deal.” 

El Khiam has a reputation 
for torture and abuse. The Israe- 
lis deny any responsibility. “It is 
a Lebanese jail under the au- 
thority of General Lahad,” says 
Uri Lubrani, in charge of Leba- 
nese affairs for the Israeli De- 
fense Ministry. “If we ask him to 
provide us and some 120,000 
Lebanese with security, we have 
to let him do it his way.” In its 
1986 annual report, Amnesty In- 
ternational quoted ex-prisoners 
as saying those held at El Khiam 
were beaten with fists and thick electric ca- 
ble during interrogations. Prisoners were 
allegedly hooded and handcuffed, stripped 
and soaked with water and subjected to 
electric shocks. 

Well-informed Israeli sources say the 





Inmates return to 
their cells 








report was accurate through 1986, when Is- 
rael still occupied parts of Lebanon and its 
officials looked the other way. But after Is- | 
rael pulled out and established the security 
zone, the politicians in Jerusalem realized 
that the world was holding them responsi- 
ble for the behavior of their Lebanese pro- 
tégés. The army sent experts to teach La- 
had’s men how to run a proper jail and to 
instruct them in sophisticated interroga- 
tion methods to minimize the use of tor- 
ture and physical force. 

Inmates describe their interrogation, 
which usually lasts between 20 and 35 days, 
as the most difficult experience of their 
life. Yet they seem curiously unbowed. 
Says Hassan Mohammed Nasser, who de- 
scribes himself as an active member of a 
radical fundamentalist faction called Be- 
lievers Resistance: “I was beaten from 
time to time, but that was not hard for me.” 
He has been imprisoned for 19 months, but 
says he was not tortured or humiliated. 

The interrogators contend that vio- 
lence and force are largely ineffective. 
“We can get the inmate to confess whatev- | 
er we want, but that is not what we need,” 
says the chief interrogator, a Lebanese 
Christian. “The best way to get reliable in- 
telligence is through dialogue and cooper- 
ation, We show them how senseless it is 
and how harmful for them and for their 
families it will be to withhold information 
from us.” But harsher methods are also 
common. “Since I have been here, no one 
has been tortured or treated with electric 
shocks,” says the interrogator. “Beatings, 
yes. From time to time we beat them, but 
this is on rare occasions, only with our 
hands, and never in a way that makes the 
inmate a cripple or kills him.” 

Even harder on the prison- 
ers is their isolation. They are 
not allowed to read or write. 
The only news from the outside 
is brought by new detainees. “In 
the four years since I arrived 
here I haven't heard a radio or 
read a paper or a book,” says Ali 
Ra‘ad, 27, from the village of Ja- 
bah. “Sometimes I hear shoot- 
ing, sometimes I hear helicop- 
ters, but I don’t know who is 
fighting whom and why. I am 
completely cut off from the rest 
of the world.” 

Ali says he has been interro- 
gated and beaten. He has told his 
captors what little he knows. But 
for prisoners like him there is lit- 
tle hope of freedom anytime 
soon. “Please ask General Lahad 
to pardon me, or tell the leaders 
of Amal to do something to secure my re- 
lease,” he pleads, But the guards put a dark 
blue hood over his head and cuff his hands 
to lead him back to his cell, where he will sit 
and wait until the lead actors in the ugly 
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THE FLAT EAIRTH, 





OAT BIRRAN AND POLISH VODKA. 





“=| THE TIME: CENTURIES AGO. THE PREVAIL: 
ING BELIEF: THE EARTH WAS FLAT. THERE WERE 
PLAGUES. AND OAT BRAN WAS STILL A FEW 
HUNDRED YEARS away. ON THE PLUS 
SIDE, OAT BRAN WAS STILL A GOOD FEW 
HUNDRED YEARS AWAY. YOU COULD BUY A 
PRETTY NIFTY CASTLE FOR $132.00. AND THERE 
WAS POLISH VODKA. WYBOROWA. (VEE-BA-ROVA.) 


FIRST DISTILLED CENTURIES AGO. AND LEGEND- 
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JELLIED CARP, ROAST PORK, POLISH SAUSAGE, 


QUAIL EGGS. AND DESSERT? POLISH PASTRIES. 


“VEE-BA-ROVA’’ VODKA FROM POLAND. 
CERES Fh lh eS 





ALL OF WHICH WAS TOPPED OFF WITH, OF 






COURSE, Wyeorowa. & WHY 
HAS IT FLOURISHED SINCE 
THE EARTH WAS FLAT? 
TASTE IT. YOU WILL FIND IT 
SMOOTH. A RESULT OF A 


TRIPLE-DISTILLING PROCESS USED CENTURIES 





















AGO. BEFORE THEY DISCOVERED 
suorrcuts. & PRESENTLY, 
IT’S STILL POSSIBLE TO ENJOY 
WYBOROWA IN MUCH THE SAME 

AANNER IN WHICH IT WAS 
NIOYED AGES AGO. 
STRAIGHT. ALL THAT'S 
REQUIRED IS A COM- 
ORTABLE CHAIR, A 
CLEAN GLASS AND A 
BOTTLE OF SAID 
VODKA. THE QUAIL 


EGGS ARE OPTIONAL. 


ENJOYED FOR CENTURIES STRAICHT. 


© WYBOROWA WODKA 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 40% AND 50% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME (80 AND 100 PROOF), ©1990 © IMPORTED BY 375 SPIRITS CO, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
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A TIME correspondent who covered Cory 
President hanging on in the face of obstinate problems and persistent criticism 
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| Demonstrators march against ‘the presence of U.S. military facilities 





The base talks are a crucial test for Aquino, pitting nationalist interests against practical ones 
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Aquino’s rise to power returns to find the 





By SANDRABURTON MANILA 


ven on relatively slow news days, the 
front-page headlines of Manila’s 23 


daily newspapers scream of worsen- 
ing terrorism, new coup threats, prolonged 
power brownouts, mounting protests 
against U.S. military bases. Last week they 
were shrieking at a fever pitch. The U.S. 
Government had discovered that a Peace 
Corps volunteer working on the island of 
Negros had been kidnaped in June by com- 


| munist insurgents; just days earlier, officials 


in Manila had denied that such Americans 
were at risk and had lambasted Washington 
forsuspending the Philippines’ Peace Corps 
program. Then came the even more riveting 
news that a New York court had cleared for- 
mer First Lady Imelda Marcos of all charges 














that she had raided the Philippine treasury | 


during her husband Ferdinand’s tenure and 
invested the funds illegally in America, po- 
tentially opening the way for Imelda’s re- 
turn to Manila. 

As embarrassing and disquieting as the 
latest news was, it’s a safe bet that President 
Corazon Aquino took in the headlines with 
astonishing equanimity. On a recent morn- 
ing in Manila, seated across from me in the 
calm of her office, the President confessed 
that she only read the front pages of eight 
papers. Her explanation was vintage Cory: 
“I want to start out the day feeling very posi- 
tive andconfident.” 

Positive thinking got Aquino where she 
is today. It has always been her most striking 
trait. But now it has been tempered by the 
experience of governing, the harsh realities 
of her country’s condition and the perspec- 
tive she has gained as the first of a swelling 
corps of leaders propelled into authority by 
people power. For better or worse, she is 
theirrole model. She is, in effect, writing the 
handbook on how to hang on even as she 
doesso. 

Ask Aquino why Filipinos hanker for 
another strongman so soon after Marcos’ 


departure, and she demonstrates her toler- 


ance: “The problem with some of our peo- 
ple is that they would like to have the best of 
both worlds. They would like me to have 
some dictatorial powers, with everybody 
else living undera democracy.” 

Accuse her of allowing herself to be bul- 
lied by an unruly Congress, and she takes of- 
fense: “Nobody bullies me. I dare anybody 
tocome here and tell me what todo, because 








I feel I do not have any political debts to 
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A Uniquely American 
Performance Car 

For The Grown-Up 
Who Hasn't Given Up. 





The Grand Prix STE. 


Okay, so you've got a career and responsibility, Pontiac's still 
willing to revive the driving enthusiasm of your youth with a 
Special Touring Edition of Grand Prix™ From the pavement 
up, it's a sport sedan formulated with as much of our brand 
of Excitement as you can get without a prescription. 

The STE’s fastest-acting ingredient is its 3.1L V6. It fea- 
tures a 60-degree cylinder spread for high-rev potential, a 
cross-ram intake for dense combustion chamber charging, 
and multi-port fuel injection for immediate response charac- 
teristics. Prefer maximum response? Get over 200 horses worth 
from an available turbocharged and intercooled V6 and 


GET IT TOGETHER. BUCKLE L ‘ AGM CORP ALL RIGH 


















special 4-speed automatic transmission. The 
standard gearbox for STE is a 5-speed manual 


A 4-speed automatic is optional. 

Because Special Touring is part of STE's 
name, it’s fitted with 4-wheel independent 
suspension, specific springs, bushings, stabi- 


Engines 


3.11 V6: 135 hp, 180 Ibs-ft torque 










multi-port fuel injection; fast-hurt 





combustion chambers, direct-fire 






lizer bars, wide-rim cast wheels and Goodyear 
Eagle GT +4 radials. There are also 4-wheel 
disc brakes and an optional anti-lock brake 
system (ABS) 

Inside, you'll find an analog instrument 
panel, a leather-wrapped steering wheel, plus 
switches and controls laid out for convenience 
and simplicity. Articulating front bucket seats, 
a contoured rear bench and a 15.5 cu ft trunk 
put the emphasis on accommodation, So 
don't trade performance for compromise. Not 
when you can trade whatever you're driving 
for a Grand Prix STE. 
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“It doesn't 
matter how big 
they claim 
their savings are. 


Bottom line is, 


I'm not buying it.” 








They call me up and okay?” And guess 









start giving me the what I get? A dial tone. 
old hard sell routine. Goes to show you, 
“Forget ATaT! We're it’s still not AT&T. 
cheaper, better!” I say When it comes to 
no, I'm saving now. promises from other 
But they just keep long distance com- 





going.I mean,youcan’t panies, remember: 





pin these people down Don't take their word 





toanyREALnumbers. for it. Get the facts. 
So finallyI say,“Look, Call 1800 225-7466, 
put it in writing, Ext. 8198. 
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pay, and I only want to be President for one 
term.” 

Question her about why the military re- 
mains her gravest threat, and she reacts de- 
fensively at first: “Why am I being judged so 
severely? When I assumed office, I did not 
have a single general with me.” On further 
reflection, she tells with self-deprecating 
humor how the armed forces Chief of Staff, 
General Renato de Villa, tried to cheer her 
up when Violeta Barrios de Chamorro, the 
newly elected President of Nicaragua, had 





With civilian support ebbing, though 
still high for a lame-duck President, a mili- 
tary takeover attempt remains a constant 
threat. But the armed forces have been mov- 
ing aggressively to reshuffle major com- 
mands, capture and court-martial rebel 
leaders and hamstring civilian sympathizers 
like former Defense Minister Juan Ponce 
Enrile by prosecuting them on charges of 
rebellion. 

Yet the emergence of a younger and 
more idealistic group of dissident officers, 





known as the Young Officers Union, hints 
that coup threats are not likely to end with 
Aquino’s term. There are signs that You is 
even more strongly opposed to a return to 
old-style politics, in which money and con- 
gressional clout are all that count. you offi- 
cers helped their comrades bring down Fer- 
dinand Marcos, then watched, says one, as 
they “forfeited power to a weak President” 
and “the military rushed to protect all the 
new fat-cat politicians.” 

While the U.S. recognizes Aquino’s 














to adjudicate between the 
Sandinista military and the 
contras: “At least, ma’am, 
you only have one army. She 
has two.” 

Four punishing years into 
her six-year term, Aquino re- 
mainssurprisingly undaunted 
by the precarious state of her 
country and her tenuous grip 
on the helm. Her government 
is struggling to cope with a 
store of major problems— 
economic, political and secu- 
rity-related—which have cre- 
ated a growing crisis of confi- 
| dence among liberal activists 
over the ability of fragile dem- 
ocratic institutions to deliver 
reform. 

Negotiations over the fu- 
ture of U.S. military facilities 
in the Philippines pose anoth- 
ercrucial test for Aquino, pit- 
ting growing Philippine de- 
mands for a less colonial 
relationship with the U.S. 
against practical economic 
and military questions. Both 
sides have toned down their 
rhetoric, but the talks, sched- 
uled to resume in August, are 
expected to be difficult and 
prolonged. Eventually, Ma- 
nila is expected to accept a 
new treaty that would gradu- 
ally turn portions of the purely 
governmental installations 
| over to private control. But 
on timing and money—how 
much more the U.S. will pay 
above its current $481 million 
a year—the two sides remain 
farapart. 

The estimated $1 billion a 
year of income that the bases 
contribute to the economy is 
likely to be more crucial than 
ever, given the bleak progno- 
sis for 1990. In the wake of a 
December 1989 coup at- 
tempt—the seventh in three 
years—and a crippling power 
shortage, the government 
slashed rosy estimates of fu- 
ture foreign investment and 
pared projections for growth 
in the gross national product 
from6% ayearto4%. 
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Pious politics: Marcos at St. Patrick's Cathedral after her acquittal 


The War of the Widows 


T he phone at the presidential house on Arlegui Street began 
ringing at 5 a.m. despite a long-standing order that the resi- 
dent not be awakened except in the event of another coup attempt. 
For Corazon Aquino, the news that Imelda Marcos had just been 
acquitted of fraud and racketeering charges in a New York court 
must have been nearly as distressing. The President’s office reacted 
by tersely reaffirming Aquino’s decision “not to allow the return of 
Mrs. Marcos at the present time.” But across the Pacific, a vindicat- | 
ed Marcos told reporters, “I think I should be able to come home 
now” and expressed her determination to bury her husband on 
Philippine soil. Said she: “That is my only obsession.” 

But few doubt that the stage has been set for a war of the wid- 
ows, an icy clash of politics and personalities that has already gal- 
vanized the nation by pitting the country’s most powerful women 
against each other. “Everybody is shivering with excitement,” 
says Teodoro Benigno, who served as Aquino’s press secretary 
until 1989. “It’s the Cory mystique against the Imelda mystique.” 

The enmity between the two runs long and deep. The Presi- 
dent still holds the Marcoses responsible for the murder of her 
husband Benigno (Ninoy) Aquino, who was gunned down at the 
Manila airport in 1983. Marcos is said to look upon Aquino as an 
insolent upstart who stole Malacafiang Palace from her and the 
late Ferdinand. “Although they are poles apart when it comes to 
morality,” observes Benigno, “Cory and Imelda are twins when it 
comes to grit, determination and obstinacy.” 

The main bone of contention is whether Aquino will be able 
to keep her nemesis out of the country now that she has been 
cleared by a U.S. court. While most of her family’s treasure trove 
of funds—allegedly looted from the nation—remains frozen 
pending the outcome of four civil suits in the U.S., Marcos none- 
theless remains relatively free to wield influence. Were Marcos to 
come home, Aquino fears she would use her fortune and follow- 
ing to mount a political challenge to the democratic government, 
perhaps even run for President. That, say observers, may be just 
what it takes to persuade Aquino to run for a second term. w 
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shortcomings, Washington is 
not about to countenance a 
premature end to her presi- 
dency. U.S. negotiator Rich- 
ard Armitage said the “cen- 
tral tenet” of U.S. policy was 
“unqualified support for the 
leadership of President Cora- 
zon Aquino and the perma- 
nence of democracy.” The 
Bush Administration has 
served notice to potential 
coup leaders that the over- 
throw of Aquino would result 
in termination of U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid, as well 
as trade preferences. 

At a time of high anxiety 
about Aquino’s staying pow- 
er, however, the prospect of a 
presidential election in May 
1992 is probably the best anti- 
coup medicine around.“The 
government has inertia on its | 
side,” says a Western diplo- 
mat, “which may prevent it 
from getting a lot of things 
done, but also protects it in an 
odd way. Itisnowinamuddle- 
through mode.” 

But can the system cor- 
rect itself at the polls? As 
the electorate has discov- 
ered, democracy by itself 
does not solve problems: it 
simply holds them up to 
public scrutiny and invites 
participation in their resolu- 
tion. Aquino’s critics believe 
she has failed; she main- 
tains that the public debate 
about whether or not that is 
sO proves she is succeeding. 

Looking forward to life 
after the presidency, a re- 
markably sanguine Aquino 
gamely offers to provide tea 
and sympathy to other novice 
world leaders who find them- 
selves presiding over similar 
difficult political transitions. 
Says she: “Whenever I read 
about the problems of these 
new democratic leaders, I say 
oh-oh, you are just entering 
Grade 1. Wait and see what 
you are up against.” 

—With reporting by Nelly Sindayen 
and William Stewart/Manila 
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Financial strength is the fruit 
of thoughtful planning and grows 


out of a sound investment philoso- 


phy. At Mutual of America, a 
seasoned professional staff exam- 
ines potential investments daily, 
carefully judges the opportunities 
available, then selects investment 
vehicles that promise the best 
return without putting client 
money at undue risk. It invests 


prudently and reaps a prudent 





reward. Pension money and indi- 
vidual investments are wisely 
managed and are as secure as 
possible. This careful management 
of investments has allowed Mutual 
of America to maintain one of the 
highest quality portfolios in the 
insurance industry. We are proud 
of our performance and what it 
means to our clients. 

Like to know more about 
Mutual of America and its family of 
companies? Contact us at Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10103 


“Mutual of America is one of the most 
) financially-sound insurance companies 
in America. You can benefit from that.’ 


William J. Flynn Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 
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The Difference is Caring. 











In some ancient cultures, an Eclipse called 
for a sacrifice. Today it only calls for $10,919. 


In ancient times, an eclipse usually meant 
a day of chanting, wailing and frenzied rites. 

Today, an Eclipse means enjoying the 
performance advantages of multipoint fuel 
injection. Rack-and-pinion steering. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars. And four-wheel disc 
brakes. All from the vantage point of 
a comfortable bucket seat. 

Along with a list of standard features 
longer than an Aztec priest’s robe. 

Who says life in the past was more fun than 
the present? 

And the cost of today’s Eclipse is easier to 
live with, too—only $10,919.* 


Of course, you can intensify your Eclipse 
experience with models that offer a 16-valve 
double overhead cam engine. Turbocharging 
All-wheel drive. And performance that has 

earned them a place on Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” list and Automobile Magazine’s “All 
Star” list for 1990. 

All of which will raise the price somewhat 

But never to the point of being a sacrifice. 
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World Notes 








BRAZIL 


AGrowth | 
Industry 


In a period of strict economic 
austerity, gangs of kidnapers 
are bidding to become Brazil’s 
richest citizens. More than two 
dozen people, mostly business- 
men, have been abducted and 
held for ransom in Rio de Ja- 
neiro so far this year. Last week 
brought the third in six days. 
Police say the perpetrators 
are organized criminals who 
find kidnaping easier and more 
profitable than robbing banks 
or dealing drugs. Last month a 
prominent Rio citizen, Roberto 
Medina, was released after 15 | 





Rio police anti-kidnaping force in training: the tide is unstemmed 






days, when his family paid at 
least $2.5 million. 

The wave of kidnaping is 
spreading to other cities and 
even towns like Cianorte (pop. 
30,000), which has seen three in 
the past two months. The feder- | 
al government is preparing to 
step in, and the National Con- 
gress is debating legislation that 
would confiscate the property 
of suspected kidnapers and in- | 
crease jail sentences for those | 
convicted, 

President Fernando Collor 
de Mello said last week that the 
government had to “stop Rio 
from becoming a new Chica- 
go.” Local critics suggested that 
a better comparison might be 
with Medellin, Colombia. = 





Stirn, after getting the boot 


FRANCE 


Fatal 
Ridicule | 


The illustrious list of speakers 
included Defense Minister 
Jean-Pierre Chevénement, Cul- 
ture Minister Jack Lang and Na- 
tional Assembly President Lau- 
rent Fabius. But the French 





public seemed more than a little 
blasé: only about 30 people 
showed up last week for a politi- | 
cal colloquium on the theme of 
progress. Toward the end of the 
second day, however, the room 
was unaccountably filled with | 
spectators, and the applauding | 
throng seemed to have saved the 
ruling Socialists from a public 
relations disaster. But relief 
turned to embarrassment when 
it was learned that more than 
100 members of the crowd had 
been paid $63 each to attend the 
event for three hours. 

Tourism Minister Olivier 
Stirn, who sponsored the sympo- 
sium, blamed overzealous So- 
cialist Party members for the 
blunder. Commented a headline 
in the daily Libération: Rup1- 
CULE CAN BE FATAL. The words 
proved prophetic. Later that day 
the Prime Minister’s office an- | 





Hard Times at 
The Top 


For months trade union leader 
Lech Walesa has been accusing 
Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki of too much haste 
in economic reform and too lit- 
tle urgency in ridding the gov- 
ernment of onetime Commu- 
nists. With his eye on the 
presidency, currently held by 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, 
Walesa has also been urging 
that elections scheduled for 
next spring be held earlier. 
Mazowiecki, whose refusal 
to accommodate the testy No- 
bel laureate caused a deep rift 
within Solidarity, last week 
went most of the way toward 
meeting Walesa’s demands. In 
a major Cabinet reshuffle he 
dismissed three prominent for- 
mer Communists and two other 
non-Solidarity ministers. The 
major casualties were Interior 
Minister Czeslaw Kiszezak, 
who interned thousands of Soli- 





Quieting the 
Dissenters 


Kenya’s President Daniel arap 
Moi had vowed to hunt down 
proponents of multiparty de- 
mocracy “like rats.” Last week 
he caged some. Over two days, 
police arrested eleven men 
linked to the nascent move- 
ment to legalize opposition par- 
ties, which Moi, in power since 
1978, officially banned in 1982. 
Among the detainees were for- 
mer Cabinet ministers Kenneth 
Matiba and Charles Rubia. 





| 













| darity activists during the mar- 
tial-law crackdown in 1981, and 
Florian Siwicki, Defense Minis- 
ter since 1983. 

Mazowiecki may be hoping 
that, by removing the issues, he 
can demonstrate that the trade 
unionist’s presidential bid is 
firmly rooted in personal ambi- 
tion. He might be hoping as 
well that, in return for a crack at 
the country’s top job, Walesa 
will allow the government to get 
on with governing. al 





Mazowiecki shuffles the Cabinet 





Despite the arrests, the 
pressure on Moi is unlikely to 
subside. On Saturday thou- 
sands of demonstrators in Nai- 
robi defied a government ban 
and held a rally calling for mul- 
tiparty democracy. Police fired 
bullets and tear gas to disperse 
the protesters. 

According to congressio- 
nal sources, the U.S. is apt to 
respond to Moi’s crackdown 
by slashing aid to Kenya, 
which is scheduled to receive 
$53 million this year. The 
country is the biggest recipi- 
ent of U.S. aid in sub-Saharan 
Africa. a 


ay 
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nounced Stirn’s resignation. m | President Moi: he promised to pursue his opponents “like rats” 
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By RICHARD HORNIK 





or the mountains this summer, 
the odds are about 1 to 4 that 
they will be driving a foreign- 
built car. The chances are even higher that 


since about half the 300 million gal. of gas- 
oline bought each day are made from im- 
ported petroleum. What few American 
consumers realize is that an increasing 
amount of the fuel they use is not only 
shipped, refined and delivered but also 
pumped into their car by foreign produc- 
ers. To paraphrase the old Texaco jingle, 
The man who wears the star is also wearing 
an Arab burnous. 


panies are now being challenged on their 
home turf. For almost three decades after 
World War II, the great international oil 
companies based in the U.S. and Europe 
controlled the supply of the world econo- 
my’s lifeblood. At the peak of their clout in 
the 1960s, the renowned Seven Sisters— 
British Petroleum, Gulf, Esso (now Ex- 
xon), Mobil, Royal Dutch/Shell, Standard 
Oil of California (now Chevron) and Tex- 





The once dominant American oil com- | 


they will fill their tanks with foreign fuel, | 





aco—ruled with unquestioned authority. 
They discovered crude oil in the Middle 


s Americans head for the beach | East and Asia, shipped it to the developed 


world in their own tankers, processed it in 
their own refineries and sold it through gas 
stations that carried their logos. 

Now some of those logos are gone, 
while others have new owners. Gulf’s or- 
ange ball went down like a setting sun, re- 
placed by Chevron’s stripes after a corpo- 
rate takeover. More important, some of 
the new owners are foreign oil companies. 
Texaco’s refining and marketing opera- 
tions in 26 Eastern and Gulf Coast states 
are now half-owned by the Saudi Arabian 
oil company Aramco. Venezuela’s nation- 
al petroleum company bought out Citgo. 
In Europe a new symbol has emerged: Q8. 
The homophonic logo representing Ku- 
wait’s oil company appears on the signs of 
4,800 gasoline stations in Western Europe. 

These incursions by national oil com- 


Venezuela's PDVSA bought Citgo’s refining operations, including this 290,000 bbi.-a-day plant in Lake Charles, La. 


We Do It All for You 


OPEC members once controlled oil production, period. Now they are raking in 
higher profits by taking over the industry from wellhead to gas tank 





panies, which only a decade ago did little | 


more than keep track of the crude they 
sold wholesale to foreign firms, have trans- 
formed the oil industry. The declining 
clout of U.S. and European companies is 
more than just a blow to Western pride. 
As petroleum-producing countries be- 
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come more involved in refining and retail- 
ing, they will carry off an increasing share 
of profits that might have gone to Ameri- 
can business. Yet the overall impact of this 
steady loss of American economic sover- 
eignty is not all bad. For consumers, it may 
bring a pleasant stability in prices. Reason: 
by taking a substantial stake in the refining 
and sale of the crude oil they used to pump 
for others, these newly empowered nation- 
al oil companies now have much more to 
lose from a cutoff of crude to the West 
than they did in 1973 or 1979, 

At the moment, motorists may wonder 
where the bargain is. While crude prices 
have fallen from nearly $17 a year ago to 
about $13 per bbl. currently, the average 
price of regular unleaded gas has declined 
only about 4¢ per gal., to $1.08. The main 
reason gas prices have lagged behind the 
fall in crude is a shortage of U.S. refining 
capacity. Demand for gasoline has risen in 
recent years, but new refinery construction 
has been hampered by environmental pro- 
tests and changes in tax laws. As a result, 
refineries have been reaping fat profits, a 
growing portion of which is heading over- 
seas. That is one reason why Washington’s 
deficit cutters will feel more inclined to 
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look at energy as a ripe category for higher 
taxes. 

Before 1973, no other global industry 
had ever been so perfectly integrated, 
meaning that the companies controlled 
their product from oil well to gasoline 
tank. But the rise of the Organization of | 
Petroleum Exporting Countries and the 
oil embargoes of the 1970s began to inter- 
rupt that arrangement. Newly confident 
Third World governments abrogated or 
phased out the concessions under which 
Western oil companies had pumped oil on 
their territory. The national oil compa- 
nies, which controlled 75% of the world’s 
crude output, insisted on higher prices 
that cut into the profit margins of Western 
companies. The once cozy world of Big 
Oil quickly became a cutthroat competi- 
tion in which the lack of a guaranteed sup- 
ply of crude oil could mean the end of a 
once dominant firm. 

The breakup of the old partnerships 
between Western oil companies and the 
producing countries led to a chaotic era in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s of free- 
swinging prices set almost purely by mar- 
ket forces, But in the past few years the oil 
industry has been seeking new collabora- 
tions to restore some stability to both sup- 
ply and demand. Explains Saudi Oil Minis- 
ter Hisham Nazer: “We have become an 
integral part of the oil market of the 
U.S.A., and the return on our investment 
depends on the health of that market. This 
is a mutual benefit.” 

This time, however, the real clout rests 
with the oil-rich countries. Cut off from its 
former sources of supply and struggling 
from a failed bid to buy Getty Oil, Texaco 
turned to its former junior partner, 
Aramco, for help in 1988. 
The result was Star Enter- 
prise, a fifty-fifty joint ven- 
ture between Texaco and 
Aramco, for which the Sau- 
dis paid $1.8 billion. The 
venture operates three U.S. 
refineries and markets fuel 
at 11,450 filling stations. 

Kuwait Petroleum has 
moved even more aggres- 
sively than Aramco 
into refining and mar- 
keting. Kuwait bought 
Gulf’s refining and 
marketing operations 
in Europe in 1983, and recently 
launched an exploration and 
marketing campaign in the Far 
East, beginning with Thailand. 
Brags Kuwait’s Sheik Ali Kha- 
lifa Al-Sabah, who recently 
switched posts from Oil Minis- 
ter to Finance Minister: “We 
will be flying our colors in other 
countries soon. We expect to 
find many new opportunities in 
Eastern Europe, and if an op- 
portunity arises in the U.S., we 
will look seriously at that too.” 














Other major producing countries are 
scrambling to keep pace. The United Arab 
Emirates has bought a stake in CEPSA, 
Spain’s biggest privately owned refinery, 
and in Total, France’s second largest oil 
company. Libya, which operates gas sta- 
tions under the Tamoil logo in Italy, is ru- 
mored to be negotiating for a 50% stake in 
a U.S.-owned refinery in West Germany. 

The group that is now the Six Sisters is 
searching for new ways to make profits. 
One method is a more efficient approach 


PETROPOWER SHIFT 


Ranking of the world's top oil companies based on such operational criteria as 
oil reserves, output, refining capacity and sales volume 





3 Exxon 


7 Chevron 
8 Mobil 


10 Texaco 


“State-owned tNot fully established in 1989 Source: Petroleum intelligence Weekly TIME Chart by Steve Hart 





1988 


(Latest ranking) 


1 Saudi Aramco*t 
2 Royal Dutch/Shell 


4 PDVSA (Venezuela)* 


5 Pemex (Mexico)* 
6 NIOC (Iran)* 


9 British Petroleum 
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Ina joint venture, Texaco and Aramco run 11,450 filling stations in 26 states 


to marketing, which has prompted them to 
consolidate their retail networks. The 
number of gas stations in the U.S. has de- 
clined from 226,000 in 1972 to about 
112,000 last year. By adding convenience 
stores and car washes to their stations, the 
companies have boosted gasoline sales of 
many remaining units. “You can’t depend 
on the birthrate and ever increasing de- 
mand to bail you out anymore,” says Tex- 
aco President James Kinnear. “You have 
to create your own opportunities.” 

At the same time, U.S. oil 
companies are attempting to 
stretch their supplies through 
more selective exploration 
and better use of technology 
in refineries and producing 
fields. Texaco is pioneering 
other means of producing 
fuel, notably in a coal-gasifi- 
cation venture in the Mojave 
Desert. Kinnear also sees sig- 
nificant opportunities in so- 
called secondary and tertiary 
methods of recovering oil 
from old fields by flooding 
them with oils, gases and 
chemicals. 

What the Western compa- | 
nies still have in their favor is 
their experience in finding and 
developing oil fields. Many 
producing countries need that 
help, but on their own terms. 
Says industry economist John 
Lichtblau of the Petroleum In- 
dustry Research Associates: 
“There’s a realization that just 
having the oil isn’t enough, 
that you need capital and ex- 
pertise to develop it.” 
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As worldwide demand 
grows, those state companies 
with the ability to produce 
more will have greater clout in 
setting prices. That will boil 
down to a few countries with 
the most abundant reserves: 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Abu 
Dhabi and Kuwait. Among 
them, these countries control 
almost 547 billion bbl. of 
proven reserves, or 60% of 
the world’s supply. Says Sam 
Vastola Jr., manager of cor- 
porate strategy for Exxon: 
“With fewer actors with their 
hands on the valve, they 
should be able to control pro- 
duction better.” 

In the past, such a concen- 
tration of power might have been cause for 
concern, but today hardly anyone in the in- 
dustry is ringing alarms. Asserts Allen Mur- 
ray, chairman of Mobil: “It’s doubtful the 
nations with large volumes of reserves really 
ever want rapid price increases. They recog- 
nize it isn’t good. We'd have higher prices 
today if they hadn’t gone so high in the past” 
because runaway prices in the 1970s 
prompted strong conservation measures. 

Many oilmen believe that aside from 
short-term jumps created by speculation 
in the futures markets, overall crude 
prices are unlikely to increase dramatical- 
ly in the near future. “We don't see oil 
prices exceeding inflation by very much in 
the next ten years,” says W.J. Price, presi- 
dent of Chevron U.S.A. Other analysts 





look at historical 20-year oil price cycles, 
which indicate that another spike is likely 
in the next few years. The problem for 
consuming countries is that low oil prices 
make investments in new production un- 
attractive while at the same time encour- 
aging consumers to use more fuel. “We 


believe oil could go as high as $30 a bbl. in | 


the mid-1990s,” says J. Robinson West, 
president of Petroleum Finance, a Wash- 
ington consulting firm. 

A surge of that size could wreak havoc 
on the world economy and on the U.S. in 
particular. Oil imports, which now ac- 
count for more than half of U.S. con- 





QS is the logo for the sheikdom’s 4,800 gas stations in Western Europe 


| 


sumption, are expected to rise to more | 


than 60% in the coming decade as domes- 
tic oil fields are tapped out. Coupled with 


$ a major price increase, that 
2 level of dependency would 
5 boost America’s annual cost 
of imported crude from $50 
billion to more than $100 bil- 
lion. But if prices rise more 
steadily, Western consuming 
countries can adapt, as they 
have in the past. 

The growing dominance 
of the developing world’s oil 
firms is certainly inevitable 
and possibly salutary. As the 
world develops a more inter- 
dependent economy, national 
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mean less and less. In the oil 
game, this new roster of ma- 
jor players is probably a net 
plus, since they could act re- 
sponsibly to cushion the price shock if an- 
other petroleum cycle does come around. 
Says a top U.S. Government energy offi- 
cial: “I doubt if we’ve achieved the stabil- 
ity we had with the Seven Sisters in the 
1960s, because the industry is still more 
fragmented. But it is much more stable 
than in the 1970s and ’80s.” 

Oil prices will always be vulnerable to 
unexpected shocks ranging from harsh 
winters to wars in the Middle East. But 
Western consumers at least should be re- 
lieved that the once dreaded OPEC now 
has too much investment tied up in street- 
corner gas stations to be willing to alien- 
ate customers with long waiting lines and 
skyrocketing prices. —With reporting by Aileen 
Keating/Bahrain and Richard Woodbury/Houston 











borders and ownership will | 








Careless on Refinery Row? 


O ne witness likened the enormous ball of fire to a nuclear 
explosion. A truck driver thought it looked as if “a rocket 
just took off.” Shortly before midnight on the day after the 
Fourth of July, a devastating explosion leveled a block-square 
section of the 564-acre Atlantic Richfield chemical plant in 
Channelview, Texas, east of Houston. At least 17 workers died. 
The blast occurred while crews were working near tanks that 
hold petrochemical residues and waste water from the plant. 

The ARCO disaster would be disturbing enough on its 
own, but it was just the latest incident in a string of fires, tank- 
er spills and explosions that have rocked the Gulf Coast petro- 
chemical strip from Texas to Louisiana. Last October, 23 em- 
ployees died and 130 were injured when explosions sent 100- 
ft. walls of flame through a Phillips Petroleum plastics plant in 
nearby Pasadena. At the same plant on June 8, eight workers 
were hospitalized after a fire in a resin-producing unit. That 
same day explosions severely damaged the 886-ft. oil tanker 
Mega Borg, spewing a 30-mile-long slick off the Texas coast. 
Early last week traffic was halted on the busy Houston ship 
channel while firemen struggled to contain a roaring oil fire 
that shot flames more than 90 ft. into the air. 

Frightened workers and safety officials say even worse di- 
sasters may lie in store for a hazardous business that is paying 
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Fire fighters douse the wreckage at the ARCO plant last week 


too little heed to safety considerations. Union leaders contend 
that oil refineries, currently running at full capacity, are push- 
ing their employees too hard. After last October’s disaster, the 
federal Occupational Safety and Health Administration cited 
Phillips for 566 “willful” violations of safety procedures. In 
April the agency criticized the petrochemical industry in gen- 
eral for unsafe work practices. Even the American Petroleum 
Institute, a trade group, has issued new standards for refiner- 
ies and is urging the Federal Government to use them as the 
basis for safety regulations. ss 
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The average se 


















time could be reduced by as 
little as 20%. The right copier 
can give a secretary a lot more 
time to do other things. 

To determine what 
copier is best for your office 
its important to ask the right 
questions. How many copies 
a month do you plan to 
make? Also, will you be 











Barbara Champney : , 
: making copies of two-sided 
ed Aaa 8 documents? What about 
To A More Productive Office 


enlarging or reducing? Its 
also important to think 


Making a secretarys 
about an automatic collating 


workday the most productive 
it can be isn’t easy. Just 
think about how many 
nuisances can cause a 
secretary to fall 
behind. For instance, 
inefficient office equip- 
ment such as a copier. 
In fact, a study by an 
independent research 
organization shows 
that the average secre- 
tary spends 118 hours 
a year at the copier. 
Imagine the increase in 
productivity if that 





One way to make your office more produc: 
tive is to employ the Minolta EP 8600 copier 

Features such as these demonstrate why its 
so efficient 

* 50,000 copies can be produced before 
adding toner 

* 4,000 sheets of paper can be loaded when 
large capacity trays are used 

* 60 copies per minute for 
increased productivity. 

* LED help screen displays 49 
messages that solve virtually 
all copying problems 

* Automatic duplexing makes 
two-sided copies from two- 
sided originals or two 
originals 

* Zoom lens for 619 
reductions and enlargements 

















164% 


[IS hours a year at thie copier. 





COPIERS 


ONLY FROM THE MIND OF MINOLTA 









feature. It will save a sub- 
stantial amount of time when 
copying multiple-page 
documents. 

There are copiers in 
every category that will speed 
up certain jobs and turn pre- 
viously wasted hours into 
productive time. 

So before making 
any decision on what to 
purchase, it’s imperative to 
plan for it. Because the right 
piece of equipment is a true 
business asset. 







































* Dual original feed produces booklets from 
originals copied side by side 
* Intelligent Commander allows remote 
programming 
For more information on the EP 8600 and 
a tree copy of Barbara Champney’ ‘A Ten 
Minute Guide To A More Productive Office 
call 1-800-USA-DIAL, Ext. 777. 
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Flavor 
legend. 


Once upon a time, there came to be a cigarette 
with a wondrously rich flavor. Its fame swiftly spread over 
the land and across the seas. Today millions enjoy its remarkable taste. 
The secret is Enriched Flavor™ Only Merit has it. Which is why 
it’s become a legend in its own time. 















Enriched Flavor,™ low tar. A solution with Merit. 
— — 
MERIT 
Filter 
remanence ah 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


© Philip Morris Inc, 1990 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Kings: 8 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 














Master of the Games 





WwW hen Masato Mizuno succeeded his 
father as president of Mizuno Corp. 
in 1988, the largest sporting-goods maker 
in Japan was a stumbling giant. But the 
new boss swiftly installed automation 
equipment and used marketing savvy to get 
the family firm back on track. The revital- 
ized company (1989 sales: $1 billion) last 
year captured a dominant 30% share of Ja- 
pan’s $1.3 billion market for golf and base- 
ball equipment. Now it is launching a ma- 
jor drive into the U.S. and other countries. 
“Grandfather founded the company, and 
father introduced technological innova- 
tions,” Masato says. “Now it’s my turn to 
expand and truly internationalize it.” 
Mizuno, whose 35,000 products range 
from T shirts to tennis racquets, is already a 
power hitter in foreign markets. More than 
200 players in the American and National 
leagues—nearly a third of the total—take 
the field wearing Mizuno gloves and shoes. 
And the firm’s wares are not confined to the 
baseball diamond: Mizuno sells 1 million 
| golf clubs a year to U.S. pros and duffers. 
Mizuno is now stepping up the pace. In 
February the company began production 
at a $3 million plant in Judrez, Mexico, that 
taps inexpensive Mexican labor and ex- 
| ports golf bags across the border. “The 
U.S. sporting-goods market is four times 
larger than Japan's,” says Masato. “I’m 


Japan's leading sporting-goods maker takes aim at the U.S. 


confident that we can carve out a niche.” 
Such assurance is typical of Masato, a 
flamboyant manager who drives a red 1965 
Ford Mustang convertible to work. Says an 
aide: “He’s a fireball.” 





ALendl! mannequin and a playful Mizuno 








“Now it's my turn to internationalize.”” 
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Under Masato the company has over- 
hauled its operations, from the factory floor 
to the checkout counter. To increase pro- 
ductivity, for example, Masato installed in- 
dustrial robots that can wind the cores for 
4,000 baseballs a day, in contrast to 1,200 
balls before the equipment was added. 

Even as he upgraded the firm’s fac- 
tories, Masato revised the way in which Mi- 
zuno sporting goods were sold. To lure 
new shoppers to company-owned stores in 
Osaka and Tokyo, Masato filled the facili- 
ties with what he called “full-service 
sports.” Before buying a new set of clubs, 
golfers can take computerized lessons on 
improving their swing. Health aficionados 
can have acupuncture treatments or sooth- 
ing massages. 

While some critics argue that the ab- 
sence of such amenities in foreign mar- 
kets will limit the company’s overseas 
growth, such talk hardly discourages Ma- 
sato. He predicts that Mizuno’s sales in 
Japan will climb more than 100%, to $2.6 
billion, by 2001, while foreign revenues 
will grow tenfold, to about $650 million. 
At the same time, Masato wants to make 
Mizuno goods the worldwide standard for 
quality just as his grandfather Rihachi 
made Mizuno baseballs the standard in 
Japan. It was Rihachi who decreed that 
when an official Japanese ball was 
dropped from a height of 16% ft., it had 
to bounce 41 ft. That just happened to be 
the eye level of the diminutive company 
founder. Today his grandson, who is 5 ft. 5 
in. tall, has set his sights considerably 
higher. —By Seiichi Kanise/Tokyo 











Don’t Whistle 
While You Work 


At the IRS, tattling can be 
hazardous to one’s career 
T he Internal Revenue Service is tough 
on taxpayers, but the agency can be a 
soft touch when it comes to misconduct by 
its top executives. Case in point: two for- 
mer IRS Officials, Frank Santella and Jo- 
seph Jech. The Office of Special Counsel, 
an independent federal agency that pro- 
tects whistle blowers, filed civil charges in 
May against the two for harassing and de- 
moting two IRS managers who tried to 
snitch on their superior, Santella, a former 
regional boss in the Chicago irs office. 
Santella allegedly went after the informers 
with the help of Jech, who retired in June 
as the 1rs’s assistant director of internal 
security. 
Jech and Santella were among 25 high- 
ranking IRs Officials implicated in a pattern 
of misconduct and corruption uncovered 
lin hearings last year by the House Com- 














merce, Consumer and Monetary Affairs 
Subcommittee. If found guilty of the osc 
charges, both men could be banned for life 
from Government service. The alleged of- 
fenses began in 1984, when the whistle 
blowers turned in Santella for trading fa- 
vors with a Mob-linked businessman. 
Thereafter, senior irs officials began a ha- 
rassment campaign that is still 
going on. 

Even though an irs “griev- 
ance examiner” supported the 
whistle blowers in 1987 and 
urged action against their op- 
pressors, many of the service’s 
highest officials refused to 
comply. For four months the 
examiner's report sat on the 
desk of IRS deputy commis- 
sioner Michael Murphy, the 
agency’s most powerful bu- 
reaucrat. Jech eventually moved toa higher 
IRS post, while Santella was allowed to 
retire quietly. (He is now a top official at 
the federal Railroad Retirement Board, 
where he helps oversee a $7 billion benefits 
program.) 

At one point, an assistant to Murphy of- 
fered to reimburse one of the whistle blow- 
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Tax chief Goldberg 





| other federal agency. 


ers, Stanley Welli, for his legal fees in return 
for his silence. In a 1988 internal Irs memo 
that described Welli’s appeal for help to the 
osc, Murphy scrawled the comment Mis- 
TAKE! in the margin. Last March senior IRs 
officials awarded Murphy a plaque for “ex- 
emplary conduct which sets the standard for 
ethics and integrity for all gs employees.” 
In response to congressio- 
nal attacks, IRs commissioner 
Fred Goldberg restructured 
the agency last January. While 
not punishing any of the impli- 
cated high-level IRS wrong 
doers, his plan calls for a pre- 
sumably independent body, 
the Treasury Department's in- 
spector general, to handle all 
high-level misconduct probes 
in the future. But the osc is 
now investigating whether the 
inspector's office itself was involved in ha- 
rassing the Chicago whistle blowers. More- 
over, in August 1989, only weeks after San- 
tella’s behavior was denounced in 
congressional hearings, Treasury I.G. dep- 
uty Robert Cesca wrote a glowing letter rec- 
ommending Santella for a top post with an- 
—By Richard Behar 
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childreach Sponsorship 


Here's your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 



































Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 


Age 4 


What would you do if you sawa 
Y lost, frightened child? 


u'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 
his tears, and help him find his way. Without even 
thinking about it. And there's a reason. 


You know what's right. 


And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct...by reaching out to one desper- 
ately poor child, thousands of miles away. With 
your personal caring and help. 

This is made possible because Childreach 
Sponsorship is a program of PLAN International 
USA (formerly Foster Parents Plan) - one of the 
oldest and most respected sponsorship organizations 
in the world. For over 53 years, PLAN International 
USA has been a leader in linking caring sponsors with 
needy children and their families overseas. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can help a child 
who seldom has enough to eat. A decent place to 
sleep. Medical care. The chance to learn. Or hope. 


It's your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country 
where you'd like to help. In return, you'll 


receive pictures of the child. Personal reports 
from our on-site overseas staff. And letters 
written in the child or family's own words. 
You'll see that your money is going directly 
where it's needed most - into effective tailor- 
made programs which help your sponsored 
child, his family and community help 
themselves. 

In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll 
make it possible for a child to have better 
nutrition, health programs, schooling - and 

hope. That's only 72 cents a day. Imagine. 
four spare change could change a child's life. 


Please don't wait. 


If you saw a helpless child on the street 
you wouldn't wait. You'd help that instant. 
Please don't wait now, either. Achieve a small 
moral victory! 


Become a Childreach Sponsor 
with PLAN International USA. 
Call 1-800-225-1234 ~ 


childreach 


NSORS HIP 


Help so personal, you touch a child for life 
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| Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to... _ Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my ) Mr. _) Mrs. — Miss ©) Ms, | 
___The child who needs my help most. sponsored child's photo and case history, L364 

| Girl Boy Either My check for $22 for the first month's == - | 

| ___SOUTH AMERICA (Colombia, Ecuador, sponsorship is enclosed. | 
Bolivia) Tes Address 

| CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN Cre yet sure if | want to be a _ | 

| ~~ (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador Childreach Sponsor, but I'm interested | 
Dominican Republic) ? Please send me information about the City = = 

| ASIA (Indonesia, india, Nepal, child | would be sponsoring | 
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Business Notes 








‘Big Stink in 
The Beef Belt 


Country singer k.d. lang may 
sound like a cowgal, but she 
doesn’t think like one. In a se- 
ries of TV spots to be aired in 
the fall, the Grammy winner 
takes aim at the very lifeblood 
of cattle country. “If you knew 
how meat was made, you'd 
probably lose your lunch,” says 
lang as part of a “Meat Stinks” 
campaign launched by People 
for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals, a group that opposes 
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Lang: a vegetarian in cow country 


most uses of animals other than 
for companionship. 

Word of lang’s message is 
causing indigestion in the beef 
belt. Some radio stations in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska have struck her 
songs from their playlists. “This 
is agriculture country,” says 
Ken Kujawa, program director 
at KRES-FM in Moberly, Mo. 
“We don’t care if k.d. lang is a 
vegetarian, but when she says 
‘Meat stinks,’ that hurts every- 
one who lives in this area.” Oth- 
er singing vegetarians, notably 
Paul McCartney, have spoken 
out in lang’s defense. ia 





MARKETING 
Press Here 
For Samples 


A new kind of vending machine 
is arriving in supermarkets, but 
don’t bother bringing extra 
change on your next trip. Na- 
bisco is testing devices that dis- 
pense free samples with the pull 
of a lever. The Nabisco Sam- 
plers hand out a small box of a 
new product like Graham Bites, 
along with a coupon toward the 








Ayoung shopper in New Jersey helps himself to a free Nabisco snack 


purchase of a full-size package 
and a thank-you from a synthe- 
sized voice. 

The sampling devices may 
lack human warmth, but they 
never tire. Says Nabisco’s Allan 
Falvey: “Most sampling pro- 
grams last a couple of days and 
reach only 15% of a store’s cus- 
tomers. These machines are in 
a store 24 hours a day.” Nabisco 
says that when new products 
have been promoted by Sam- 
plers, sales doubled within a 
month. t 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Selling Drama 


Ata Discount 


While Broadway producers are | 


humming to the tune of profit- 
able musicals like City of Angels, 
the plight of drama is down- 
beat. Theaters that once 
launched plays by Arthur Miller 
and Clifford Odets have be- 
come hostile territory for non- 
musical works. With tickets hit- 
ting $60, theatergoers typically 
prefer the full song-and-dance 
for their money. To rebuild dra- 
ma’s audience, a coalition of 
producers, unions, theater own- 
ers and suppliers has created 
the Broadway Alliance, a 
unique agreement that will cut 
ticket costs by as much as 50%. 
Three Broadway theaters 
will impose a ceiling of $24 on 
tickets for plays produced un- 
der the plan. To slash costs, Al- 
liance members will work for 
less money. Actors, for exam- 
ple, will accept a 25% reduction 
in minimum salaries and _re- 
ceive a share of any profits. The 
Alliance hopes the markdowns 


| will bring back theater enthusi- 


asts who have been forced to 
turn to off-Broadway houses. = 





They're Ready | 
For a Spree 


For more than 40 years, Brazil- 
ians have had tosettle for domes- 
tically built radios, TVs and other 
high-priced, often poorly made 
and outmoded goods, To protect 
its industries, Brazil has tradi- 
tionally barred imports that 
could compete with local prod- 
ucts. But the government of Pres- 
ident Fernando Collor de Mello 
has shattered that custom with a 
plan to remove import bans and 
cut tariffs on virtually everything 
from cars to clothing. Said Econ- 
omy Minister Zelia Cardoso de 
Mello: “These measures repre- 
sent a revolution, a 
profound break with 
the past.” 

The moves were 
the latest reforms 
by Collor, who 
froze most Brazil- 
ian bank deposits in 
March within hours 
of taking office. 
That painful step 
helped slash Bra- 
zil’s monthly infla- 
tion rate from 84% 
in March to 10% in 
June. 

Brazil will lower tariffs that 
now run as high as 105% of an 
item’s price to a maximum 40% 
by 1994. The gradual reduction is 
aimed at preventing a sudden 
wave of cheap foreign goods 
from driving companies out of 
business. Says Ibrahim Eris, 
president of Brazil’s central 
bank: “In the long run, it is in the 
interest of Brazil that we have a 
more competitive economy.” 

Commerce Secretary Robert 
Mosbacher applauded the new 
policy and estimated that Col- 
lor’s bold moves could boost 
U.S.-Brazilian trade, currently 
$13 billion annually, to more 
than $50 billion by 1995, 3 
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CREDIT 


Ma Bell’s 
Popular Child 


No one knew it at the time, but 
a star was born during this 
spring’s Academy Awards tele- 

cast. That night AT&T bought 








more than $1 million worth of 
airtime to introduce its new 
Universal credit card. Since 
then, AT&T has mailed out 1.7 
million cards, prompting pre- 
dictions that the Universal will 
become the world’s most popu- 
lar credit plate. Besides having 
the benefits of a Visa or Mas- 





terCard, Universal holders get 
a 10% discount on AT&T 
phone calls charged on the 
card. And for all who 
apply for the Univer- 
sal this year, AT&T 
is tossing in a life- 
time waiver of an- 
nual fees. Ironically, 








the cost of introducing the new 
card has eaten into company 
profits. And card-issuing rivals 
are in a snit over 
AT&T's venture on- 
to their turf. Citibank 
has switched its long- 
distance service to 


MCI. 
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Law 





Convicted of Relying on Prayer 





ter she announced the verdict, several 
of the jurors began to sob loudly. The de- 
fendants held hands but showed no emo- 
tion upon hearing the guilty pronounce- 
| ment. Climaxing a dramatic and closely 
watched trial that pitted church against 
state, David and Ginger Twitchell were 
convicted of involuntary manslaughter in a 
Boston courtroom last week. Their crime: 
letting their sick 22-year-old son Robyn 
die because they chose to follow their reli- 


doctor. “This has been a prosecution 
against our faith,” lamented David Twit- 
chell, a lifelong Christian Scientist. No, 
countered prosecutor John Kiernan, it was 
a “victory for children.” 

The conviction was the fifth in two 
years against Christian Scientist parents 
who failed to seek medical treatment for 
their children—a record that the Boston- 
based church interprets as a crusade 
against its teachings. The Twitchells’ sen- 
tence followed the pattern set in the previ- 
ous cases. The parents were given ten 
years of probation, and they were ordered 
to submit their three other children to reg- 
ular medical exams and take them to a 
doctor whenever signs of serious illness 
develop. 

The two-month trial turned on the 
question of whether the Twitchells were 
guilty of “wanton and reckless conduct” in 
not seeking medical help for Robyn, who 
died in April 1986 of a bowel obstruction, 
after five days of illness. The parents, who 
had summoned a “spiritual healing” prac- 








gion and rely on prayers rather than call a | 


he jury forewoman was trembling. Af- | 











A manslaughter case tests the limits of religious liberty 


Guilty: David and Ginger Twitchell 
“A prosecution against our faith.” 


titioner, maintained that their son had 
shown only intermittent flulike symptoms 
and seemed to be recovering just before 
taking a fatal turn, But medical experts tes- 
tified that the child would probably have 
been feverish, vomiting and in obvious 
pain before his death. Had he been taken 
to a doctor, they asserted, the boy would 
still be alive. In one poignant moment at 
the trial, David Twitchell sadly voiced his 
misgivings: “If medicine could have saved 
him, I wish I had turned to it.” 

The eight-woman, four-man jury delib- 
erated for 14 hours before delivering its 
verdict. The Twitchells’ attorney, Rikki 
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Klieman, promptly announced plans to ap- 
peal. Her primary argument, she says, will 
be that Judge Sandra Hamlin misinterpret- 
ed a 1971 Massachusetts statute on child 
abuse and neglect, which creates a legal ex- 
emption for those who believe in spiritual 
healing. Some 44 states provide some sort 
of religious exemption. In the Twitchell 
case, the first to test the Massachusetts law, 
Hamlin ruled that “a subjective belief in 
healing by prayer” is no excuse for not ob- 
taining medical help when a child is seri- 


| Ously ill, 


Defense attorney Klieman also ques- 
tioned the judge’s rejection of her request 
to poll the jury members, a practice some- 





times used to ensure that a verdict correct- | 


ly reflects the views of the jurors. “The fact 
that the jurors were weeping,” she said, 
“shows every single reason they should 
have been polled.” 


Several Massachusetts legal experts 


believe the Twitchells’ claim of a statutory 
exemption will prevail on appeal. Says 
Harvey Silverglate of the Massachusetts 
Association of Criminal Defense Lawyers: 
“It’s virtually impossible to convict the 
parents in the face of that exemption.” 


| Silverglate and others think the Twitchell 


conviction—particularly if it is over- 
turned—could ultimately prompt nation- 
wide efforts to repeal legal exemptions for 
spiritual healing. While that would be a 
tremendous blow to the Christian Scien- 
tists and other religious groups, it would, 
say child-advocacy groups, be an impor- 
tant step toward granting the nation’s 
children a fundamental human right. Says 
Jetta Bernier of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee for Children and Youth: “No 
individual should have to suffer and 
die because of the religious beliefs of 
another.” —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston 














Milestones 








DIVORCING. Andrew Lloyd Webber, 42, 
composer of megamusicals (Evita, Cats, 
Aspects of Love); and Sarah Brightman, 29, 
female lead in his production of The Phan- 
tom of the Opera; after six years of mar- 
riage, no children. 


HOSPITALIZED. Calvin Klein, 47, high- 
selling designer of women’s and men’s 
clothing; for broken ribs and cuts on his 
head after being thrown from a horse; in 
New York City. 


HOSPITALIZED. Gene Hackman, 60), versa- 
tile movie star (Bonnie and Clyde, Downhill 
Racer, Hoosiers); for a constricted heart ar- 
tery; in Portland, Ore. 


DIED. Mitch Snyder, 46, indefatigable 





suicide; in Washington. Snyder was found 
hanged, with an electric cord around his 
neck, at the Community for Creative Non- 
Violence shelter he helped establish. Po- 
lice attributed the suicide to his despair 
over a failed relationship. On the eve of the 
1984 presidential election, Snyder defied 
death and Ronald Reagan in a 51-day fast 
that ultimately led the Government to do- 
nate an abandoned federal building for a 
showcase shelter. Martin Sheen portrayed 
him in the 1986 cBs television movie 
Samaritan: The Mitch Snyder Story. 


DIED. Paul Wynne, 46, television journalist 
who devoted his last days to a moving per- 
sonal account of his ordeal with Arps; in 
San Francisco. A local Emmy Award- 
winning entertainment reporter from 1972 
to 1984, Wynne learned in 1987 that he had 





Alps. Starting in January, Paul Wynne’s 








Journal, depicting the course of his treat- | 


ment as he succumbed to the disease, aired 
on two local California stations. 


DIED. Snooky Lanson, 76, baby-faced pop 
singer; in Nashville. Once a car salesman, 
Lanson performed as a crooner on the 
popular TV program Your Hit Parade from 
1950 to 1957. “I had my time,” Lanson 
once observed about his brief fame. 


DIED. Nathaniel C. Wyeth, 78, inventor of 
the plastic soda bottle; in Glen Cove, Me. 
In the late 1960s the Du Pont engineer, 
who was a son of the illustrator N.C. Wyeth 
and brother of the painter Andrew Wyeth, 
developed a bottle made of polyethylene 
terephthalate, or PET, which became a 


standard material for drink containers. 











champion of the homeless; apparently by 
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Quick! Name Togo’s Capital 








By SAMALLIS 





f you're in Senegal and want to get to 
Chad, which countries would you cross 
to get there? 

Mmmm. Let me get back to you on 
that. 

No such luck if you are one of the 23 sev- 
enth-grade students in David Smith's geog- 
raphy class at the Shady Hill 
School in Cambridge, Mass. 
That question is typical of 
the brainteasers he tosses 
out to his tribe throughout 
the school year in an effort to 
teach them what the world 
looks like. By June, the an- 
swer is as obvious as, say, the 
capital of Burkina Faso 
(Ouagadougou). 

On the opening day 
of school in September, 
Smith, 46, gives his stu- 








dents blank grids and tells 
them to draw their versions 
of the globe. These are re- 
vealing documents. One 
student skipped Europe al- 
together. Another put Ant- 
arctica at the North Pole. 
A third had Asia due north 
of Europe, while a fourth 
placed England squarely in 
Africa. “My first map was a 
complete disgrace,” admits 
Adrian Nivola. Recalls Tao 


An inventive teacher battles against geographic illiteracy 


northern edge of the Soviet Union is par- 
ticularly nettlesome) until they get them 
right. Creative use of mnemonics helps. 
“Beware of hot gorillas eating nitrates ca- 
sually, pop” is code for the Central Ameri- 
can countries of Belize, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and Panama. Smith leavens the work load 
with games like geography baseball, in 


+ Poe 


erence material is allowed. The results 
are breathtaking. The class produces 


| richly colored maps, complete with longi- 








Smith, center, and his students show off the final products of a year’s work 


tude and latitude and close to 150 coun- 
tries accurately identified and located. 
Most are in proper scale. Many maps in- 
clude capitals, mountains and rivers. 
Some are festooned with whimsical 
touches. Ethel Weld drew a school of 
fish, blowing bubbles, off Montevideo. 
Alice Gearhart fashioned the lost city of 
Atlantis in one part of her map and, in- 
explicably, the Grim Reaper in another. 

“What is more important is not the 
map but the process,” says Smith, who 
does not grade the final 
products. “The kids take 
something they’re com- 
pletely terrified of in Sep- 
tember and in June draw 
the world and make it 
beautiful and enjoy the 
process. When they arrive 
here, I tell them they'll end 
up with 150 countries, and 
they tell me, ‘No way.’ As 
teachers, we face kids who 
have attention spans of 20 
seconds. This takes nine 
months and goes against 
everything American soci- 
ety is pushing. This is rote 
memory, enriched by mne- 
monics and practice and 
the real use of knowl- 
edge—the way people 
learn anything.” 

Word of Smith’s success 
is spreading. In the past 
year, he has spoken in Cali- 
fornia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Connecticut and Massachu- 
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Nguyen: “I drew a big blob.” 

Never mind. One in 7 
Americans cannot find the U.S. on a 
blank world map, and 1 in 4 cannot lo- 
cate the Pacific Ocean, according to a 
1988-89 Gallup survey commissioned by 
the National Geographic Society. In the 
same poll, American students ages 18 to 
24 came in dead last among ten countries 
tested in geography. Half did not know 
that the Panama Canal cuts sailing time 
between New York City and San 
Francisco. 

Smith puts away his students’ charming 
first efforts and goes to work, devoting two 
or three weeks to each continent or land 
mass. Africa, hands down the toughest nut, 
warrants four weeks. “It’s got a lot of little 
countries and weird names,” explains Sara 
Stonberg. There are no tricks to this pro- 
cess, which is the point. Students spend two 
hours in class each week and another cou- 
ple of hours on homework, learning the 
old-fashioned way. They memorize names 
and shapes, and draw over and over the 


The kids are 











which a home-run problem might be: name 
the 15 Soviet republics. Later in the year, it 
would become: name each of their capitals. 


Slowly, the contours of the world come | 


into focus. 

“They are learning how to learn,” 
Smith explains. “They end up dealing com- 
fortably with maps and the ability to de- 
code information from maps, to use an at- 
las, read latitude and longitude.” The class 
accomplishes this in an atmosphere of con- 
trolled chaos. Students throw questions at 
one another as they pore over their materi- 
al. “Does Tasmania belong to Australia?” 
shouts one student. “Since Greenland be- 
longs to Denmark, does that make Copen- 
hagen its capital?” asks another of no one 


| in particular. 


Just before the end of the school year, 
Smith gives his students blank, 17-in. 
by 27-in. map boards and tells them to 
try again. They have about 14 hours of 
class time over several weeks to complete 


outlines of countries and land masses (the | the job from memory. No tracing or ref- 


“terrified” in September, but by June they “draw the world.” 





setts to educators interested 
in his approach to the sub- 
ject. Geography is making a comeback in 
this country after a long decline, according 
to National Geographic Society staff mem- 
ber Jane Tully. In Tennessee, for example, 
enrollment in high school geography class- 
es is up more than 100% since 1987. “Ge- 
ography simply got lost as a subject,”” she 
explains. “It got folded into social studies 
after World War II, and it lost its identity. 
This also meant that a whole generation of 
teachers didn’t learn geography, and it 
stopped being taught.” 

By the end of the year, Smith’s stu- 
dents feel confident, if not smug, about 
their grasp of the world, “I used to hear 
about countries on television and think 
they were over there somewhere. I hadn't 
heard of half of them,” admits Leila Nes- 
son. “Now I can figure out better what’s 





| going on in the world. I'll always know 


that Angola is in Africa and not just over 
there somewhere.” Says Eleanor Pries, as 
she examines her final map: “We saw our 
originals and we just laughed.” a 
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Getting a Shot 
Of Youth 


Human growth hormone may 
reverse some signs of aging 





By ANDREA DORFMAN 


rom the fruitless quest for the legend- 
F ary Fountain of Youth to the current 
popularity of plastic surgery and Retin-A 
face cream, the search for ways to erase 
the sags and wrinkles of aging has never 
stopped. Now it appears that a partial anti- 
dote to the ravages of time may already lie 
within the human body. Last week, re- 
searchers at the Medical College of Wis- 
consin and the Veterans Affairs Medical 
Center in Milwaukee reported in the New 
England Journal of Medicine that injections 
of a naturally occurring substance called 
human growth hormone can firm up 
skin, build muscles and trim fat in elderly 
men, making their bodies look up to 20 
years younger. While there is no evidence 
that the treatment can enable people to 
live longer, it may one day help many 
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— Medicine — 























of the aged appear and feel more robust. 


HGH apparently reverses some signs of 


aging by changing the body's composition. 
Some 80% of a young adult’s body consists 
of so-called lean body mass—muscles, or- 
gans and bone—and the remaining 20% is 
made up of fatty, or adipose, tissue. But af- 
ter age 30 the muscles begin to atrophy, the 
skin thins out and lean body mass is re- 





8.8% increase in muscle | 
and other lean tissue 


14.4% decrease 
in fatty tissue 


7.1% increase in 
skin thickness 


1.6% increase in the average 
density of lower-back vertebrae 


TIME Chat by Joe Lertola | 





placed by adipose tissue at an average rate 
of 5% a decade. By age 70 the balance be- 
tween fat and lean may be fifty-fifty. 

For years it was thought that these 
changes were inexorable and irreversible, 
but it is now clear that they are influenced 
by changing levels of HGH. Produced by the | 
pituitary gland at the base of the brain, the | 
hormone stimulates the growth of bones 
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and organs in children and helps maintain 
healthy tissues in older people. 

HGH levels naturally drop over time; by 
age 60 about 30% of men produce little or 
none of the substance. Although research- 
ers had long suspected that lower levels of 
growth hormone might play a role in the 
aging process, it was not until the late 
1980s, when a synthetic form of HGH began 
to be mass-produced in the laboratory, that 
enough was available to test the hypothe- 
sis. Until then, nearly the entire supply of 
HGH, which was extracted in minuscule 
amounts from cadavers, was used to treat 
children suffering from dwarfism. 

The Wisconsin study, led by Dr. Daniel 
Rudman, was the first to test the effects of 
HGH in healthy elderly patients. The ex- 
periment involved 21 men between the 
ages of 61 and 81 who had negligible levels 
of HGH. Twelve of the men gave them- 
selves injections of synthetic hormone 


three times a week for six months; the oth- | 


ers received no treatment. All the subjects 
followed a diet of about 15% protein, 50% 
carbohydrates and 35% fat but were told 
not to alter their life-styles, including the 
amount they smoked and drank. 

After six months, the men taking HGH 
felt healthier and more energetic, almost 
like the old characters who were rejuvenat- 
ed in the movie Cocoon. The group’s 
growth hormone levels rose to those of 
men under 40. Fatty tissue decreased near- 








ly 15%, lean body mass increased 9%, skin 
grew 7% thicker and some vertebrae be- 
came slightly denser. In several respects, 
the researchers say, HGH therapy reversed 
the consequences of a decade or two of ag- 
ing. Men in the control group showed no 
significant changes in their physiques. 

The researchers empha- 
size that their findings are 
preliminary and that it is far 
too early to consider HGH- 
replacement therapy for all 
senior citizens. One reason 
to be cautious is that over- 
doses of growth hormone 
can cause diabetes, arthri- 
tis, high blood pressure, 
heart failure and other side 
effects. Although none of 
the men in the Wisconsin 
study had these problems, 
long-term use of HGH might © 
increase the risk. Other 
questions that remain to be 
answered include the age at which treat- 
ment should begin, what the optimal dose 
is, whether the changes will disappear if 
the therapy is discontinued and whether it 
is effective in older women. The high cost 
of HGH—about $14,000 for a year’s sup- 
ply—is a severe drawback. 

Whatever its potential, HGH-replace- 
ment therapy is not a cure-all for aging. 


For one thing, cells of the brain, eyes, ears | 





Robert Bensing: a young 72 








and elastic tissues such as ligaments and 
tendons are not responsive to HGH. “The 
[Wisconsin] study does demonstrate clear- 
cut effects of growth hormone,” says Dr. 
Mary Lee Vance, a University of Virginia 
endocrinologist who wrote an editorial ac- 
companying the report, “but to say it re- 
verses the effects of aging is 
an overstatement. It’s just 
one part of the equation.” 
Other processes that may 
influence aging include cu- 
mulative tissue damage 
caused by destructive parti- 
cles called free radicals that 
form within the body, and 
the inability of genetic ma- 
terial to repair itself com- 
pletely after being harmed 
by everything from pollut- 
ants to cosmic rays. 

While HGH cannot 
make time stand still, it may 
help stave off some of the 
worst effects of aging, including the mus- 
cle deterioration that leaves many older 
people unable to climb stairs or carry 
groceries. No one yet knows if the larger 
muscles that HGH stimulates in the elder- 
ly will function as younger muscles do. 
But if that turns out to be the case, at 
least some of the elderly could get a 
chance to be more active and productive 
in their final years. u 
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Proceeding 
With Caution 


The twentysomething generation is balking at work, marriage and baby- 
boomer values. Why are today’s young adults so skeptical? 
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Sonja Henderson, 23, studies painting and 
sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago 
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“I think we're really 
confused because we 
get mixed messages in 

the media. We have sex 
and violence on TV, and 
yet they don’t want to 
air a condom ad.” 


By DAVID M. GROSS and 
SOPHFRONIA SCOTT 


hey have trouble making deci- 

sions. They would rather hike in 

the Himalayas than climb a cor- 

porate ladder. They have few 

heroes, no anthems, no style to 
call their own. They crave entertainment, 
but their attention span is as short as one 
zap of a TV dial. They hate yuppies, hip- 
pies and druggies. They postpone marriage 
because they dread divorce. They sneer at 
Range Rovers, Rolexes and red suspend- 
ers. What they hold dear are family life, lo- 
cal activism, national parks, penny loafers 
and mountain bikes. They possess only a 
hazy sense of their own identity but a mon- 
umental preoccupation with all the prob- 
lems the preceding generation will leave 
for them to fix. 

This is the twentysomething genera- 
tion, those 48 million young Americans 
ages 18 through 29 who fall between the 
famous baby boomers and the boomlet of 
children the baby boomers are producing. 
Since today’s young adults were born dur- 
ing a period when the U.S. birthrate de- 
creased to half the level of its postwar 
peak, in the wake of the great baby boom, 
they are sometimes called the baby busters. 
By whatever name, so far they are an un- 
sung generation, hardly recognized as a so- 
cial force or even noticed much at all. “I 
envision ourselves as a lurking generation, 
waiting in the shadows, quietly figuring out 
our plan,” says Rebecca Winke, 19, of 
Madison, Wis. “Maybe that’s why nobody 
notices us.” 

But here they come: freshly minted 
grownups. And anyone who expected they 
would echo the boomers who came before, 
bringing more of the same attitude, should 
brace for a surprise. This crowd is pro- 
foundly different from—even contrary 
to—the group that came of age in the 
1960s and that celebrates itself each week 
on The Wonder Years and thirtysomething 
By and large, the 18-to-29 group scornfully 
rejects the habits and values of the baby 
boomers, viewing that group as self-cen- 
tered, fickle and impractical. 

While the baby boomers had a placid 
childhood in the 1950s, which helped in- 


spire them to start their revolution, today’s 
twentysomething generation grew up in a 
time of drugs, divorce and economic strain. 
They virtually reared themselves. TV pro- 
vided the surrogate parenting, and Ronald 
Reagan starred as the real-life Mister Rog- 
ers, dispensing reassurance during their 
troubled adolescence. Reagan’s message: 
problems can be shelved until later. A 
prime characteristic of today’s young 
adults is their desire to avoid risk, pain and 
rapid change. They feel paralyzed by the 
social problems they see as their inheri- 
tance: racial strife, homelessness, Arps, 
fractured families and federal deficits. “It 
is almost our role to be passive,” says Peter 
Smith, 23, a newspaper reporter in Ventu- 
ra, Calif. “College was a time of mass apa- 
thy, with pockets of change. Many global 
events seem out of our control.” 

The twentysomething generation has 
been neglected because it exists in the 
shadow of the baby boomers, usually de- 
fined as the 72 million Americans born be- 
tween 1946 and 1964. Members of the tail 
end of the boom generation, now ages 26 
through 29, often feel alienated from the 
larger group, like kid brothers and sisters 
who disdain the paths their siblings chose. 
The boomer group is so huge that it tends 
to define every era it passes through, forc- 
ing society to accommodate its moods and 
dimensions. Even relatively small bunches 
of boomers made waves, most notably the 


4 million or so young urban professionals 
of the mid-1980s. By contrast, when to- 
day's 18-to-29-year-old group was born, 
the baby boom was fading into the so- 
called baby bust, with its precipitous de- 
cline in the U.S. birthrate. The relatively 
small baby-bust group is poorly under- 
stood by everyone from scholars to mar- 
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keters. But as the twentysomething adults 
begin their prime working years, they have 
suddenly become far more intriguing. Rea- 
son: America needs them. Today’s young 
adults are so scarce that their numbers 
could result in severe labor shortages in the 
coming decade. 

Twentysomething adults feel the op- 
posing tugs of making money and doing 
good works, but they refuse to get caught 
up in the passion of either one. They reject 
70-hour workweeks as yuppie lunacy, just 
as they shirk from starting another social 
revolution. Today's young adults want to 
stay in their own backyard and do their 
work in modest ways. “We're not trying to 
change things. We’re trying to fix things,” 
says Anne McCord, 21, of Portland, Ore 
“We are the generation that is going to 
renovate America. We are going to be its 
carpenters and janitors.” 

This is a back-to-basics bunch that 
wishes life could be simpler. “We expect 
less, we want less, but we want less to be 
better,” says Devin Schaumburg, 20, of 
Knoxville. “If we're just trying to pick up 
the pieces, put it all back together, is 
there a label for that?” That's a laudable 
notion, but don’t hold your breath till 
they find their answer. “They are finally 
out there, saying ‘Pay attention to us,’ 
but I’ve never heard them think of a 
single thing that defines them,” says 
Martha Farnsworth Riche, national edi- 


John Neubauer, 27, teaches French and 
Latin to inner-city children in Baltimore 


“For our generation, 
teaching is the Peace 
Corps of the 1990s.” 
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Dorin Vanderjack, 20, of Redding, 
Calif., joined the U.S. Army to get an 
education 


“T really don’t think our 
generation takes life 
seriously enough.” 


tor of American Demographics magazine. 
What worries parents, teachers and 
employers is that the latest crop of adults 
wants to postpone growing up. At a time 
when they should be graduating, entering 
the work force and starting families of their 
own, the twentysomething crowd is balking 
at those rites of passage. A prime reason is 
their recognition that the American 
Dream is much tougher to achieve after 
years of housing-price inflation and stag- 
nant wages. Householders under the age of 
25 were the only group during the 1980s to 
| suffer a drop in income, a decline of 10%. 
| One result: fully 75% of young males 18 
| to 24 years old are still living at home, 
the largest proportion since the Great 
Depression. 

In a TIME/CNN poll of 18- to 29-year- 
olds, 65% of those surveyed agreed it will 
be harder for their group to live as com- 
fortably as previous generations. While the 
majority of today’s young adults think they 
have a strong chance of finding a well-pay- 
ing and interesting job, 69% believe they 
will have more difficulty buying a house, 

| and 52% say they will have less leisure time 
than their predecessors. Asked to describe 
their generation, 53% said the group Is 
worried about the future. 

Until they come out of their shells, the 
twentysomething/baby-bust generation 
will be a frustrating enigma. Riche calls 
them the New Petulants because “they can 
often end up sounding like whiners.” Their 
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anxious indecision creates a kind of omi- 
nous fog around them. Yet those who take 
a more sanguine view see in today’s young 
adults a sophistication, tolerance and 
candor that could help repair the excesses 
of rampant individualism. Here is a guide 
for understanding the puzzling twenty- 
something crowd: 


FAMILY: THE TIES DIDN’T BIND 
“Ronald Reagan was around longer than 
some of my friends’ fathers,” says Rachel 
Stevens, 21, a graduate of the University of 
Michigan. An estimated 40% of people in 
their 20s are children of divorce. Even 
more were latchkey kids, the first to experi- 
ence the downside of the two-income fam- 
ily. This may explain why the only solid 
commitment they are willing to make is to 
their own children—someday. The group 
wants to spend more time with their kids, 
not because they think they can handle the 
balance of work and child rearing any bet- 
ter than their parents but because they see 
themselves as having been neglected. “My 
generation will be the family generation,” 
says Mara Brock, 20, of Kansas City. “I 
don’t want my kids to go through what my 
parents put me through.” 


David Robinson, 25, a Princeton 
graduate, protests with the alps Coalition 
to Unleash Power, known as ACT UP 


“What we do is about 
power. Becoming a 
threat. Legislators don’t 
do things because of 
kindness. They react to 
pressure.” 
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That ordeal was loneliness. 
“This generation came from a 
culture that really didn’t prize 
having kids anyway,” says Chica- 
go sociologist Paul Hirsch. 
“Their parents just wanted to go 
and play out their roles—they | 
assumed the kids were going to 
grow up all right.” Absent par- 
ents forced a dependence on 
secondary relationships with 
teachers and friends. Flashy toys 
and new clothes were supposed 
to make up for this lack but in- 
stead sowed the seeds for a later 
abhorrence of the yuppie brand 
of materialism. “Quality time” 
didn’t cut it for them either. Ina 
survey to gauge the baby bust- 
ers’ mood and tastes, Chicago’s 
Leo Burnett ad agency discov- 
ered that the group had a sur- 
prising amount of anger and re- 
sentment about their absentee 
parents. “The flashback was in- 
stantaneous and so hot you 

could feel it,” recalls Josh McQueen, Bur- 
nett’s research director. “They were telling 
us passionately that quality time was exact- 
ly what was not in their lives.” 

At this point, members of the twenty- 
something generation just want to avoid 
perpetuating the mistakes of their own up- 
bringing. Today’s potential parents look 
beyond their own mothers and fathers 
when searching for child-rearing role mod- 
els. Says Kip Banks, 24, a graduate student 

| in public policy at the University of Michi- 
gan: “When I raise my children, my ap- 
proach will be my grandparents’, much 
more serious and conservative. | would 
never give my children the freedoms I had.” 














MARRIAGE: WHAT’S THE 
RUSH? The generation is 
afraid of relationships in gener 
al, and they are the ultimate 
skeptics when it comes to mar- 
riage. Some young adults main- 
tain they will wait to get mar- 
ried, in the hope that time will 
bring a more compatible mate 
and the maturity to avoid a di- 
vorce. But few of them have any 
real blueprint for how a success- 
ful relationship should function. 
“We never saw commitment at 
work,” says Robert Higgins, 26, 
a graduate student in music at 
Ohio’s University of Akron. 

As a result, twentysomething 
people are staying single longer 
and often living together before 
marrying. Studying the 20-to-24 
age group in 1988, the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau found that 77% of 
men and 61% of women had 
never married, up sharply from 
55% and 36%, respectively, in 
1970. Among those 25 to 29, the unmar- 
rieds included 43% of men and 29% of 
women in 1988, vs. 19% and 10% in 1970. 
The sheer disposability of marriage breeds 

skepticism. Kasey Geoghegan, 20, a stu- 
| dent at the University of Denver and a 
| child of divorced parents, believes nuptial 

vows have lost their credibility. Says she: 

“When people get married, ideally it’s per- 

manent, but once problems set in, they 

don’t bother to work things out.” 








DATING: DON’T STAND SO CLOSE 
Finding a date on a Saturday night, let 
alone a mate, is a challenge for a genera- 
tion that has elevated casual commitment 
to an art form. Despite 
their nostalgia for family 
values, few in their 20s are 
eager to revive a 1950s 
mentality about pairing 
off. Rick Bruno, 22, who 
will enter Yale Medical 
School in the fall, would 
rather think of himself as 
a free agent. Says he: 
“Not getting hurt is a big 
priority with me.” Others 
| are concerned that the 
generation is too de- 
tached to form caring re- 
lationships. “People are 
afraid to like each other,” 
says Leslie Boorstein, 21 
a photographer from 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
For those who try to 
make meaningful connec- 
tions—often through vid- 
co dating services, party lines and person- 
als ads—the risks of modern 
greater than ever. AIDS casts a pall over a 
generation that fully expected to reap the 
benefits of the sexual revolution, Respon- 
sibility is the watchword. Only on college 
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campuses do remnants of libertinism lin- 
ger. That worries public-health officials, 
who are witnessing an explosion of sexually 
transmitted diseases, particularly genital 
warts. “There is a high degree of students 
who believe oral contraception protects 
them from the Arps virus. It doesn’t,” says 
Wally Brewer, coordinator of a study of 
HIV infection on U.S. campuses. “Obvious- 
ly it’s a big educational challenge.” 


CAREERS: NOT JUST YET, THANKS 
Because they are fewer in number, today’s 
young adults have the power to wreak hav- 
oc in the workplace. Companies are dis- 
covering that to win the best talent, they 
must cater to a young 

work force that is consid- 

ered overly sensitive at 

best and lazy at worst 

During the next several 

years, employers will have 

to double their recruiting 

efforts. According to 

American Demographics, 

the pool of entry-level 

workers 16 to 24 will 

shrink about 500,000 a 

year through 1995, to 21 

million. These youngsters 

are starting to use their 

bargaining power to get 

more of what they feel is 

coming to them. They 

want flexibility, access to 

decision making and a re- 

turn to the sacredness of 

work-free weekends. “I 

want a work environment 

concerned about my per- 

sonal growth,” says Jenni 

fer Peters, 22, one of the 

youngest candidates ever 

to be admitted to the State 

Bar of California. “I don’t 


Susan Costello, 23, of Manchester, 
Mass., trekked to Dharmsala, India, 
where she teaches English to a group 
of Tibetan nuns 


“T felt that if I didn’t do 
something a bitrisky,I 
would be in a pathetically 
conservative, 
unadventurous state in 
20 years.” 


want to go to work and feel I'll be burned 
out two or three years down the road.” 
Most of all, young people want con- 
stant feedback from supervisors. In con- 
trast with the baby boomers, who dis- 
dained evaluations as somehow undemo- 
cratic, people in their 20s crave grades, 
performance evaluations and reviews 
They want a quantification of their 
achievement. After all, these were the chil- 
dren who prepped diligently for college- 
aptitude exams and learned how to master 
Rubik’s Cube and Space Invaders. They 
are consummate game players and grade 
grubbers. “Unlike yuppies, younger people 
are not driven from within, they need re- 
inforcement,” says Penny Erikson, 40, a se- 
nior vice president at the Young & Rubi- 
cam ad which has hired many 
recent college graduates. “They prefer 
short-term tasks with observable results.” 
Money is still important as an indicator 
of career performance, but crass material- 
ism is on the wane. Marian Salzman, 31, an 
editor at large for the collegiate magazine 
CV, believes the shift away from the big- 
salary, big-city role model of the early '80s 
is an accommodation to the reality of a de- 


agency, 


pressed Wall Street and slack economy. 
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Many boomers expected to have made mil- 
lions by the time they reached 30. “But for 
today’s graduates, the easy roads to fast 
money have dried up,” says Salzman. 

Climbing the corporate ladder is tricki- 
er than ever at a time of widespread corpo- 
rate restructuring. When recruiters talk 
about long-term job security, young adults 
know better. Says Victoria Ball, 41, direc- 
tor of Career Planning Services at Brown 
University: “Even IBM, which always said 
it would never lay off—well, now they're 
doing it too.” Between 1987 and the end of 
this year, Big Blue will have shed about 
23,000 workers through voluntary incen- 
tive programs. 


#O KRIST— BLACK STAR 


Sisters Joede, 24, and Sharyce 
Persson, 26, of Little Silver, N.J., 
opened a dance studio of their 
ownin 1988 


“Dve had all types of 
bosses, and you get tired 
of being treated poorly. 
You're busting your 
chops for someone 
else.” —Sharyce 


Most of all, young workers want job 
gratification. Teaching, long disdained as 
an underpaid and underappreciated pro- 
fession, is a hot prospect. Enrollment in 
US. teaching programs increased 61% 
from 1985 to 1989. And more graduates 
are expressing interest in public-service ca- 
| teers. “The glory days of Wall Street repre- 
| sented an extreme,” says Janet Abrams, 29, 
a Senate aide who regularly interviews 
young people looking for jobs on Capitol 
Hill. “Now I’m hearing about kids going to 
the National Park Service.” 

Welcome to the era of hedged bets and 











lowered expectations. Young 
people increasingly claim 
they are willing to leave ca- 
reers in middle gear, without 
making that final climb to the 
top. The leitmotiv of the new 
age: second place seems just 
fine. But young adults are 
flighty if they find their work- 
place harsh or inflexible. 
“The difference between 
now and then was that we had a higher 
threshold for unhappiness,” says editor 
Salzman. “I always expected that a job 


would be 80% misery and 20% glory, but 
this generation refuses to pay its dues.” 





EDUCATION: NO DEGREE, NO 
DOLLARS Smart and savvy, the twenty- 
something group is the best-educated gen- 
eration in U.S. history. A record 59% of 
1988 high school graduates enrolled in col- 
lege, compared with 49% in the previous 
decade. The lesson they have taken to 
heart: education is a means to an end, the 
ticket to a cherished middle-class life-style. 
“The saddest thing of all is that they don’t 
have the quest to understand things, to un- 
derstand themselves,” says Alexander As- 
tin, whose UCLA-based Higher Education 
Research Institute has been measuring 
changing attitudes among college fresh- 
man for 24 years. 

Yet, a fact of life in the 1990s economy 
is that a college degree is mostly about 
survival. A person un- 
der 30 with a college 
degree will earn four 
times as much money as 
someone without it. In 
1973 the difference was 
only twice as great. 
With the loss of well- 
paying factory jobs, 
there are fewer chances 
for less-educated young 
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people to reach the middle 
class. Many dropouts quickly 
learn this and decide to re- 
turn to school. But that deci- 
sion costs money and sends 
many twentysomethings back 
to the nest. Others are flock- 
ing to the armed services. 
Private First Class Dorin 
Vanderjack, 20, of Redding, 
Calif., left his catering job at 
a Holiday Inn to join the Army. After two 
years of racking up credits at the local com- 
munity college, he was ready for a four- 
year school and found the Army’s offer of 
$22,800 in tuition assistance too tempting 
to turn down. “There’s no 
possible way I could save 
that,” he says. “This forced 
me to grow up.” 


WANDERLUST: LET’S 
GET LOST While the re- 
cruiters are trying to woo 
young workers, a generation 
is out planning its escape 
from the 9-to-5 routine. Trav- 
el is always an easy way out, 
one that comes cloaked in a 
mantle of respectability: cul- 
tural enrichment. In the 
TIME/CNN poll, 60% of the 
people surveyed said they 
plan to travel a lot while they 
are young. And it’s not just 
rich students who are doing it. 
“Travel is an obsession for ev- 
eryone,” says Cheryl Wilson, 
21, a University of Pennsylva- 
nia graduate who has visited 
Denmark and Hungary. “The idea of going 
away, being mobile, is very romantic. It ful- 
fills our sense of adventure.” 

Unlike previous generations of up- 
per-crust Americans who savored a 
postgraduate European tour as the 
ultimate finishing school, today’s 
adventurers are picking places far more 
exotic. They are seeking an escape from 
Western culture, rather than further re- 
finement to smooth their entry into soci- 
ety. Katmandu, Dar es Salaam, Bang- 
kok: these are the trendy destinations of 
many young daydreamers. Susan Costel- 
lo, 23, a recent Harvard graduate, voy- 
aged to Dharmsala, India, to spend time 
at the headquarters of the Tibetan gov- 











ernment-in-exile, headed by the Dalai 


Which of these aspects of the 
‘60s do you find attractive? 
Which are not attractive to yo 


u? 








Young people 
starting out today have 
little chance of success 

without a college education. 


Costello 
decided to ex- 
plore Tibetan 
culture “to see 
if they really 
had something 
in their way of 
life that we 
| seem to be missing in the West.” 


Lama 


Agree 80% 
ree 18% 


ACTIVISM: ART OF THE POSSIBLE 
People in their 20s want to give something 
back to society, but they don’t know how 
to begin. The really important problems, 
ranging from the national debt to home- 
lessness, are too large and complex to com- 
prehend. And always the great, intimidat- 





Yong Sin Kim, 19, a music major at the 
University of Denver, is studying for an 
M.B.A. at the same time 


“It’s not that we don’t 
consider feminism 
important; it’s just that 
we don’t see the 
inequality as much right 
now.” 


ing shadow of 1960s-style activism hovers 
in the background. Twentysomething 
youths suspect that today’s attempts at po- 
litical and social action pale in comparison 
with the excitement of draft dodging or 
freedom riding. 

lhe new generation pines for a roman- 
ticized past when the issues were clear and 
the troops were committed. “The kids Of 
the 1960s had it easy,” claims Gavin Or- 
zame, 18, of Berrien Springs, Mich. “Back 
then they had a war and the civil rights 
movement. Now there are so many issues 
that it’s hard to get one big rallying point.” 
But because the '60s utopia never came, 


| today’s young adults view the era with a 





combination of reverie and_ revulsion. 
“What was so great about grow ing up then | 
anyway?” says future physician Bruno. 
“The generation that had Vietnam and 
Watergate is going to be known for leaving 
us all their problems. They came out of 
Camelot and blew it.” 

Such views are revisionist, since the 
‘60s were not easy, and the revolution did 
not end in utter failure. The twenty- 
something generation takes for granted 
many of the real goals of the *60s: civil 
rights, the antiwar movement, feminism 
and gay liberation. But those movements 
never coalesced into a unified crusade, 
which is something the twentysomethings 
hope will come along, break their lethar- 





gy and goad them into action. One major | 
cause is the planet; 43% of the young 
adults in the TIME/CNN poll said they are 
“environmentally conscious.”’ At the 
same time, some young people are joining 
the ranks of radical-action groups, includ- 
ing ACT uP, the Alps Coalition to Un- 
leash Power, and Trans-Species Unlimit- 
ed, the animal-rights group. These 
organizations have appeal because they 
focus their message, ehoose specific tar= 
gets and use high-stakeS pressure tactics 
like civil disobedienéé 6, get things ac 
complished quickly. 

Fona generation that ha§witnessed so 
much failure in the politi¢al system, such 
result$-Ori€nted activism seems 
much more Valid and practi- 
cal. Says Scan MeéNally, 
20, who headed the 
Earth Day activie 


Who has 

it better in 

these areas? 

Getting a high-paying job 
Getting an interesting job 
Living in an exciting time 
Having sexual freedom 


Having enough leisure time 
Buying a house 
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ties at Northwestern University: 
us are afraid to take an intense stance and 
then leave it all behind like our parents did. 
We have to protect ourselves from burning 
out, from losing faith.” Like McNally, the 
rest of the generation is doing what it can. 
Its members prefer activities that are small 
in scope: Cleaning up a park over a week- 
end or teaching literacy to underprivileged 
children. 


LEADERS: HEROES ARE HARD TO 
FIND Young adults need role models and 
leaders, but the twentysomething genera 
tion has almost no one to look up to. While 
58% of those in the TIME/CNN survey said 
their group has heroes, they failed to agree 
on any. Ronald Reagan was 
most often named, with only 
8% of the vote, followed by 
Mikhail Gorbachev (7%), 
Jesse Jackson (6%) and 
George Bush (5%). Today's 
young generation finds no fig- 
ures in the present who com- 
pare with such '60s-era heroes 
as John F. Kennedy and Mar- 
tin Luther King. “It seems 
there were all these great peo- 
ple in the '60s,” says Kasi Da- 
vidson, 18, of Cody, Wyo. 
“Now there is nobody.” 
Today’s potential leaders 
seem unable to maintain their 
stature. They have a way of ei- 
ther self-destructing or being 
decimated in the press, which 
trumpets their faults and foi- 
bles. “The media don’t really 
give young people role mod- 
els anymore,” says Christina 
Chinn, 21, of Denver. “Now you get role 
models like Donald Trump and all of the 
moneymakers—no one with real ideals.” 


SHOPPING: LESS PASSION FOR 
PRESTIGE Marketers are confounded as 
they try to reach a generation so rootless and 
noncommittal. But ad agencies that have ex 
plored the values of the twentysomething 
gencration have found that status symbols, 
from Cuisinarts to/BMWs, actually carry a 
Social stigma among many young adults 
Their emphasis,according to Dan Fox, mar- 
keting planner at Foote, Cone & Belding, 
will be on affordable quality. Unliké,baby 
boomers, who buy 50% of theinfears from 
Japanese makers, thestwentysome- 

thing generation is too 

young to remember De- 


Young Young troit’s clunkers of 





adults adults in the the 1970s. To- 
today ‘60s and 

77% 18% 

72% 19% 

50% 40% 

50% 42% 

38% 52% 

24% 69% 
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day’s young adult is 
likely to aspire to 
a Jeep Cherokee 
or Chevy Lumina 
with lots of cup 
holders. “Don’t 
knock the cup hold- 
ers,” warns Fox. 
“There’s some- 
thing about them 
that says, ‘It’s all right in my world.’ That’s 
not a small notion. And Mercedes doesn’t 
have them.” 
The twentysomething attitude toward 
consumption in general: get 
| more for less. While yuppies 
spent money to acquire the 
| best and the rarest toys, 
young adults believe they can 
live just as well, and maybe 
even better, without breaking 
the bank. They disdain de- 
signer anything. “Just point 
me to the generic aisle,” says 
Jill Mackie, 21, a journalism 
major at the University of II- 
linois. Such a no-nonsense 
outlook has made hay for 
stores like the Gap, which 
thrives on young people’s de- 
sire for casual clothing at a 
casual price. Similarly, a 
twentysomething adult picks 
a Hershey's bar over Godiva 
chocolates, and Bass Wee- 
juns (price: $75) instead of 
Lucchese cowboy boots 
($500). 


“Volumteered response 





CULTURE: FEW FLAVORS OF THEIR 
OWN Down deep, what frustrates to- 
day’s young people—and those who ob- 
serve them—is their failure to create an 
original youth culture. The 1920s had 
jazz and the Lost Generation, the 1950s 
created the Beats, the 1960s brought ev- 
erything embodied in the Summer of 
Love. But the twentysomething genera- 
tion has yet to make a substantial cultur- 
al statement. People in their 20s have 
been handed down everyone else’s mu- 
sic, clothes and styles, leaving little 
room for their own imaginations. Mini- 
revivals in platform 
shoes, ripped jeans and 
urban-cowboy chic all co- 
incide with J. Crew prep, 
Gumby haircuts and 
teased-out suburban 
perms. What young 
adults have managed to 
come up with is cither 
nuevo hipster or ultra- 
nerd, but almost always a 
bland imitation of the 
past. “They don’t even 
seem to know how to 
dress,”’ says sociologist 
Hirsch, “and they're al- 
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most unschooled in how to look in dif- | That makes today’s young adults pessimis- 


ferent settings.” 


tion as culture vultures. But there is anoth- 
er way of looking at them: as open-minded 
samplers of an increasingly diverse cultural 
buffet. Rap music has fueled a fresh array 
of clothing styles and political attitudes, 
not to mention musical innovations. A 
new, hot radio format has evolved to pro- 
vide exposure for such urban dance-music 
acts as Soul II Soul and Lisa Stansfield. On 
television, MTV has grown from an exclu- 
sively rock-'n’-roll outlet to one that en- 





| compasses pop, soul, reggae and even dis- 
co. Like Madonna in her hit song Vogue, 
this generation knows how to “strike a 
pose.” Eclecticism is supreme, as long as 
the show is authentic—as camp, art or 
theater. 

The music of the ’60s and °70s is still 
viewed, sometimes resentfully, as classic. 
So today’s artists are busy trying to gain ac- 
ceptance by reworking the past. Edie 
Brickell and the New Bohemians redo Dy- 
lan; 10,000 Maniacs covers Cat Stevens. 
Why hasn't the twentysomething genera- 
tion picked up the creative gauntlet? One 
reason is that the generation believes the 
artistic climate that existed 
when the Beatles and the 
Who were writing is no 
longer viable. Art, they 
feel, is not created for the 
sake of a statement these 
days. It’s written for 
money. 

Even many of 
fiction writers who 
emerged in the late 
1980s—Bret Easton Ellis, 
Tama Janowitz, Jay McIn- 
erney, to name the usual 
suspects—seemed to be in 
it for the money and fame. 





the 





tic that originals like Tom Robbins or 


Many critics dismiss the new genera- | Timothy Leary or the Rolling Stones will 


come along in their time. But then even the 
Stones are not really the Stones these days. 
“Kids aren’t stupid,” says Mike O'Connell, 
23, of Chicago, lead singer of his own band, 
Rights of the Accused. “The Stones aren't 
playing rock ‘n’ roll anymore. They're play- 
ing for Budweiser.” 


Maybe the twentysomething generation 
does have trouble making a decision or a 
statement. Maybe they are just a little too 





Suzanne Lahi, 21, studies biology at the 
University of Pennsylvania but plans a 
career in hotel management 


“Td like to be an 
overachiever, but I 
decided Id rather 
have friends than 

grades.” 


cynical when it comes to the world. But their 
realism may help them keep shuffling along 
with their good intentions, no matter what 
life throws at them. That resignation leaves 
them no illusions to shatter, no false expec- 
tations to deflate. In the long run, even with 
their fits and starts, they may accomplish 
more of their goals than past generations 
did. “No one is going to say we are anything 
but slow and steady, but how else are we go- 
ing to go?” asks Ann Evangelista, 21, of 
West Chester, Pa. “I could walk this slow 
and steady way, and maybe I'll end up win- 
ning the race.” For this crowd, Camelot may 
be a place in the future, not just a nostalgia 
trip to the past. —With reporting by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles, Tom Curry/Atlanta and William 
McWhirter/Chicago 
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NORTHWEST 
BEATS THE 
TOP FIVE 
U.S. AIRLINES 
IN ON-TIME 

PERFORMANCE. 


YOU COULD SAY 
WE'VE ARRIVED. 


The latest results have arrived. And so have we. For the sixth straight 
month, Northwest has finished ahead of the top five U.S. airlines 
in on-time performance. And because of service like this, more people 
are choosing to fly with us than ever before. So why waste time with 
anyone else? Call your travel agent or Northwest at 1-800-225-2525. 
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The car declared the most 
durable in the world 
meets the car ranked the most 
dependable in America. 


Robust long life seems to be 
almost something bred into the 
Mercedes-Benz genes. 

The Guinness Book of World 
Records. has taken note of this 
phenomenon by declaring a 1957 
Mercedes-Benz, with 1,184,880 
miles on the clock, “the world’s 
most durable car.” 

And in a recent survey of 


long-term vehicle dependability, 


covering original owners’ experi- 


ences with their 1985 cars,* J.D. 
Power & Associates found — 
surprise! — that Mercedes-Benz 


owners report fewer things gone 





wrong than owners of any other 
cars in the survey. 

Of course, the levelheaded 
engineers of Mercedes-Benz 
insist that even phenomena can 
be explained in rational terms. 

By an R&D brain trust 
twelve thousand people deep, for 
example. By a bank of more than 
ten thousand original engineer- 


ing patents. And by manufactur- 


ing tolerances somewhat finer 


ENGINEERED LIKE NO OTHER 
CAR IN THE WORLD 





than the width of a human hair. 

Focus these and myriad 
other Mercedes-Benz engineer- 
ing strengths on the goal of 
building the most dependable 
and long-lived cars possible, the 
engineers say—and the rest will 
logically follow. 

And the rest, of course, is 
automotive legend. 

If you wish to follow up on 
the remarkable dependability 
and longevity accomplishments 
of Mercedes-Benz, visit your 


authorized dealer soon. Or call 


1-800-228-9191 toll free, anytime. 
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ANDREW YOUNG, running for 
Governor, finds success may be a 


liability: his achievements make some 
blacks and rural whites uneasy 





ByGARRYWILLS aa 
i n the basement of a church in Macon, Ga., officers of the 





Southern Christian Leadership Conference are holding 

their annual meeting in mid-June. Joseph Lowery, the 
organization’s president, says, “The s.c.L.c. does not en- 
dorse candidates. But / does.” Yet Lowery marks several 
points of disagreement with the man who would be Geor- 
gia’s Governor—for example, the candidate’s newfound 
support for capital punishment. Even members of Dr. King’s 
organization, for which Young worked in the glory days of 
the *60s, will give him only qualified support. The Rev. Mr. 
Lowery continues, “I support Andrew Young, not because 
he is colored—for one thing, he ain’t all that colored.” 

Others laugh more heartily at this than Young does. The 
exact degree of Young’s blackness has always been a matter 
of debate in and around the s.c.L.c, Nor does Lowery let the 
matter drop. “We were just over in Cape Town, where they 
have all these degrees of color—whites, Indians, coloreds, 
blacks. I don’t know just where I'd put you, Andy” —with an 
appraising look at him across the dais—“somewhere be- 
tween white and Indian and colored.” 

But Young is plenty black enough to scare rural whites, 
as he campaigns in the country towns trying to become the 
first black Governor elected in the Deep South. His urbane 
background and contacts, suspect qualities to some black ac- 
tivists, make him even more menacing to poor whites. He is 
not only “uppity.” He is up, while they are still down. As a 
woman in Baxby, Ga., told a reporter following Young, “I 
think the coloreds are trying to overpower. That’s the way 
most everyone feels. They're trying to overpower the 
whites.” She is turning against Young the credentials he of- 
fers to voters: his success at bringing new business and 
wealth into Atlanta during his cight years as its mayor. 

He takes his Atlanta record with him into parts of the 
State that consider that metropolis a den of sin and crime. To 
hear Young speak, he loosed a shower of gold over the city— 
1,000 new companies located there (300 from overseas), $70 
billion invested ($11 billion from overseas), 700,000 new jobs 
created. Yet to critics, Atlanta should be his burden, not his 
boost. Lester Maddox, the clownish ex-Governor running 











for his old job, said to Young in a televised debate, “You ran 
Crime City.” FBI statistics show a 50% increase in the crime 
rate during Young’s eight years in office. 

Young says he can do for Georgia what he did for Atlan- 
ta—and his foes treat that as a threat. Young talks green 
while people are still thinking black. He moves about the 
state in his GMC van, speaking quietly about increased ex- 
ports of Georgia pecans and carpets. He was accused of ab- 
senteeism during his years as mayor—“Globetrotter Andy,” 
Maddox calls him, But Young says he was using his interna- 
tional contacts to bring jobs into the state or find buyers for 
its products. “Last summer I took 30 small businessmen to 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados, and we came back with 
$134 million in contracts. 

“I came into office when Reagan was cutting off funds 
from Washington. But there is always loose capital in the 
world money markets, and I know where it is, because of my 
experience as an ambassador and Congressman on the bank- 
ing committee.” Even during the campaign he has flown to 
London to do work as a consultant for an engineering com- 
pany, and to Japan for a meeting of the International Olym- 
pic Committee. When not crossing one or another ocean, he 
has raised money from celebrity friends in Hollywood and 
New York City (Norman Lear welcoming him on the West 
Coast, Gloria Steinem on the East). 

Young, who speaks in the fluting accents of Southern ci- 
vility, has always had a quiet dignity in his dealings with 
whites. Even as a young pastor in the 1950s in Thomasville, 
Ga., he jolted that little community by going to the front 
doors of white townspeople, not to the side or back entries. 
He is used to having gates open for him. He grew up in New 
Orleans, the son of a prosperous light-skinned dentist who 
liked to stress the family’s “Indian blood.” When he played 
with white boys, it was because /e owned the ball and bat. 
When he studied theology, it was not with Southern Baptists 
but with white Congregationalists in Connecticut. Baffled in 
his attempt to become a missionary to Africa, he became a 
New York bureaucrat in the National Council of Churches. 
Returning to the South in the late ’50s, it was with Marshall 
Field Foundation money to start literacy programs for 
blacks. 

When he joined Dr. King’s cause, he became the negotia- 
tor with white sheriffs and FBI agents. S.C.L.C. veteran Hosea 
Williams says, “I would go into a town and rile up the blacks 
and make the whites say, “What will these crazy niggers do 
next?’ and then in would come nice little Andy saying, ‘There 
are some points we would like to discuss with you.’ ” When 
Williams called Young an Uncle Tom, “he jumped on me 
physically, right in front of Dr. King.” 

Young has been an ambassador between different 
worlds from his childhood on. A Southerner in the North, 
then a partial outsider in the South, he could talk to all sides, 
In the 1976 presidential campaign, he convinced Northern 
liberals that Jimmy Carter was acceptable on racial matters. 
When Carter asked him to be ambassador to the U.N., 
Young said Barbara Jordan was better qualified. Carter, ac- 
cording to Young, replied, “You're right. But you have the 
one thing she doesn’t have—a connection with Dr. King. If 
we are to be convincing on the matter of human rights 
around the world, we have to show we take them seriously at 
home.” 

If anyone can straddle the differences between white and 
black in Georgia, between urban sophistication and rural 
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conservatism, Young seems to have the proper credentials. 
Even after noting his differences with the candidate, the 
Rev. Mr. Lowery went on at the S.c.L.c. meeting to say, 
“Never in the history of Georgia has this state had a man 
offer himself for Governor with the qualifications and the 
background in government of Andrew Young.” 

But this may be the toughest assignment Young has 
taken on in his distinguished career. By his staff's assess- 
ment, he needs to get almost all the black vote and 25% of 
the white vote in the final election. But polls in mid-June 
on the five-man primary race to be decided on July 17 
showed him getting only 65% of the blacks and 12% of the 
whites for a combined vote of 30%. (Jesse Jackson won 
40% in Georgia’s 1988 primary.) Young’s figures have ac- 
tually slipped—from 16% of the white vote in April, and 
21% last November. Young blames that slide on the fact 
that he did not start running television ads till after the poll 
was taken, while his principal opponent, lieutenant gover- 
nor Zell Miller, was catching up through a heavy advertis- 
ing outlay. 

Miller and Young were tied at 30% each a month be- 
fore the primary. If neither gets over 50% in this first elec- 
tion, they go into a runoff race to 
choose the Democratic nominee on 
Aug. 7. Jesse Jackson and the A.C.L.U. 
oppose Southern runoffs, on the 
grounds that they give the white candi- 
dates’ supporters a chance to team up 
against a black candidate. But Young 
earned the boos of Jackson delegates at 
the Democratic National Convention 
in 1984 when he supported runoffs as 
part of the Mondale platform. Young 
narrowly lost the primary in his first run 
at the mayoralty but won in the runoff. 
There is a suit in court against the 
Georgia runoff this year, but Young is 
opposed to the suit. He will take his 
chance on the runoff. 

Though the odds are against him, he 
is hoping for help from Democratic factionalism. Zell 
Miller, who has been lieutenant governor for 16 years, 
feuds regularly with the powerful speaker of Georgia’s 
House, Tom Murphy—most recently over a state lottery 
proposal backed by Miller and opposed by Murphy. Young 
has been courting Murphy, praising his wisdom in dealing 
with Atlanta while Young was mayor. Murphy likes to 
handpick his candidates for Governor—he put up the in- 
cumbent, Joe Frank Harris, in 1982. But Murphy's candi- 
date this year—state representative Lauren (“Bubba”) 
McDonald—got only 6% in the June poll (2 points ahead 
of Lester Maddox). Young’s backers are hoping Murphy, 
deprived of McDonald in the runoff, will let party insiders 
know he would like Miller to lose. 

But atavistic Democratic ties may make such consider- 
ations irrelevant. If it looks as if Young cannot win against 
a strong Republican, then Democrats will take Miller, or 
anyone else, rather than surrender a statehouse that has 
been theirs for 120 years. 

Young argues that he can win if his party will only give 
him its nomination. He has waged a long campaign with the 
help of Atlanta powers like the Coca-Cola Co. and Turner 
Broadcasting to win the 1996 Olympics from such contend- 


ers as Montreal, Athens and Manchester, England. The | 











Olympic Committee will make its decision on Sept. 18 in 
Tokyo, with Young present. He hopes to come back from 
Japan with the promise of another shower of coins over his 
adopted city, enough to sweep him into office. 

With all aspects of his recent career, he places great 
trust in the effects of economic development. His black 
critics say he has given up the cause of the poor except as 
the beneficiaries of trickle-down from Atlanta’s wealthy. 
One weakness in his position is that he hopes blacks will 
forget their uneasiness about his commitment to them and 
rally around him because he is black (as the Rev. Mr. Low- 
ery predicts they will do), while he is asking whites to forget 
such racial matters and vote their pocketbooks. 

Young seems to judge everything these days as it might 
be seen from a corporate executive’s window. Even with 
the s.c.L.c. leaders in Macon he traced his accomplish- 
ments in terms of first-class airplane travelers: “There used 
to be a time when I knew every black flying on an airplane 
out of Atlanta—particularly every one in first class. When I 
get on a plane now, there are a whole lot of black folk fly- 
ing, even in first class, that I don’t even know.” It is a tell- 
ingly selective measure of social progress. Speaking to a 
group of teenage athletes at an “Olym- 
pic camp” held one Saturday at the 
Emory University gym, he said, “The 
Olympics are the one thing that cap- 
tures the imagination of the entire plan- 
et. It engages the loyalties of people 
like you, and kings and queens and 
Presidents and the chief executive offi- 
cers of major corporations.” 

Nonetheless, Young insists that he 
is still in politics for the reasons that 
drew him to office in the first place— 
“to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
house the poor.” He arrived at his 
blackness by way of his religion. 
Brought up on classical music, he 
schooled himself in jazz and the blues 
while preparing for his ministry in the 
South. He still preaches on Sundays, on the assigned text of 
Scripture at whatever church invites him. His attitude to- 
ward staffers is that of a pastor—he gives advice more 
readily than he takes it, but it is the advice of one who cares 
about the spiritual welfare of those around him. While he 
rained wealth on Atlanta, none of it stuck to him. He still 
lives in the modest house he bought on his s.c..c. salary. 

More than some others, he chose his blackness. He left 
relative affluence to face death with Dr. King. “Martin al- 
ways said, ‘Don't worry, Andy, I'll preach you the best culo- 
gy you ever heard of.’"’ There is a toughness in him that 
came out in his answer to Lowery’s careful endorsement in 
Macon. After thanking Lowery and speaking of his eco- 
nomic hopes for Georgia, Young turned to the subject of 
color in South Africa, a country he has known well from his 
seminary days onward. “One of the criteria for deciding be- 
tween colored, Asians and blacks is the comb test. If the 
comb can get through your hair without getting interrupt- 
ed, then you colored. But if the comb gets hung up, then you 
black. | am now S58 years old, and never have I ever been 
able to get a comb through my hair without getting a frac- 
tured arm.” It brought him the only resounding applause 
of the day. How black is Andy Young? As black as he needs 
to be. 2 
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“She looks even better when she’s 
walking toward you. 
And she drinks Johnnie Walker Red” 














HE WASN'T 
A WRIGHT BROTHER. 


BUT HE HAD 
THE RIGHT IDEA. 


The Gallaudet Bullet of 1912 featured innovations 
like advanced streamlining and an incredible 


speed of 130 m.p.h. 
‘te ay faculty col- 


leagues were offended: his tinkering with 
“foolish flying gimcracks” was “undignified’’ 

But young professor Edson Gallaudet was 
willing to give up his dignity, and his job, for a new idea 
about warping the wings of flying machines. 

In 1898, he tested a scale model which proved 
his idea right. And five years later, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright flew using that same principle. 

In 1908, Edson Gallaudet started what many 
credit as the first aircraft factory in America. Gallaudet 
Engineering Company became the earliest aircraft 
ancestor of General Dynamics. 

Over the next 82 years, our history of building 
aircraft has included some of America’s famous 
planes. And famous people. 

Eddie Stinson, barnstormer and “birdman,’ 
who designed aircraft for many of the pioneer 
pilots, merged his company with ours. As did Jerry 
Vultee, whose planes set many distance and speed 
records, including Jimmy Doolittle’s 12-hour cross- 


country flight. 
» ' f ‘ 
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The RB Racer, made by Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, was the first aircraft 
fo have fully retractable landing gear. Dayton-Wright became an early part 
of General Dynamics 

























During WWIL the Consolidated B-24 Liberator 
became the most-produced American bomber. After 
the war, our B-36 Peacemaker became the backbone 
of America’s Strategic Air Command. 

Our innovative, delta-wing design made 
the F-102 the world’s first supersonic interceptor. 
And the B-58 Hustler the world’s first supersonic 
bomber. 

Today our F-16 Fighting Falcon is rated the 
finest fighter in the world. It well represents our long 
tradition of craftsmanship and creativity. 

Once again, that tradition is about to be tested. 
In a technology competition against groups from 
West Germany and Japan, General Dynamics is 
teaming with four top American companies to develop 
the National Aerospace Plane. 

To fly from runway to orbit, at speeds up to 
17,000 m.p.h., we must invent new science. We 
must also invent new ways for American competi- 
tors to work together. But we are confident. 

Since the days of Gallaudet, our company has 
been inventing not only better airplanes, but better 
ways to make them. 


GENERAL DYNAMICS 
A Strong Company For A Strong Country 
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On the Beam 


The balance beam is a 
Straight and narrow length of 
pure treachery. “I was really 
scared of doing anything at 
first,” says Kim Zmeskal. That 
was cight years ago. Now 


Cadillac Man 


Why, you couldn’t pay Bob 
Castleberry, 6(), to be mayor 
He won $10 million in a 
sweepstakes last year, spent 
some of it like a good Tex 
an—he bought a ranch and a 
Cadillac—and retired. And 
then, because “I always 
wanted to put something 
back into Denton,” the ex 
sales manager ran for the un- 
salaried post of mayor. On 
the job now for nine weeks, 
Hizzoner hopes to lure new 
businesses to his hometown 


but won't put his money 
where his mouth is. Says he: 
“I’m a taxpayer too.” 





Zmeskal, 14, is the U.S. se- 
nior women’s all-around 
gymnastics champ. The 
mighty mite from Houston— 
she is 4 ft., 6 in. and weighs 70 
Ibs. —has been putting in six 
hours a day, six days a week to 
be ready for the Goodwill 


‘ 
Call Forward 


rhe shock of unrecognition 
would dismay most ac 
tresses, but Penelope Ann 


Mode Altering 


It sounds familiar: British band invades U.S., 
and fans go wild. The latest rave is a techno- 
pop foursome called DEPECHE MODE (from 
the title of a French magazine, it means, 
loosely, “hurry-up fashion”). Cult favorites for 
nearly a decade, they have now entered Amer- 
ica’s mainstream with the bittersweet songs 
on their hit album Violator and are on a smash 
31-city tour. The group—from left, DAVE 
GAHAN, MARTIN GORE, ANDY FLETCHER 
and ALAN WILDER—has an unwritten rule, 
says Wilder, that “nobody is allowed to be 
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Games that begin in Seattle 
next week. And after that? 
Perhaps the Olympics in °92. 
Her coach would feel right at 
home. He’s Bela Karolyi, 
who trained gold medalists 
Nadia Comaneci and Mary 
Lou Retton 


2 Miller, 26, doesn’t 
> mind anonymity. “I've 
gone to my own pre- 
mieres where people 
didn’t know I was in 
the movie,” she says. 
hat should end soon. 
She’s Marlon Brando’s 
daughter in The Fresh- 
man, Which opens next 
week; later this year 
she'll co-star with Rob- 
ert De Niro and Robin 
Williams and then 
team up with Arnold 
Schwarzenegger. The big 
names don’t intimidate 
Miller, who can now “pick 
up the phone and call any of 
them if I need something.” 


pretentious.” Heard that before too. 
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Time Travel 


Will the real Bob Newhart 
please stand up? Sure he will 
After 14 seasons of sit-coms, 
button-down Bob is return- 
ing to his roots. Next week 
he'll be the host of a Show- 
time comedy special from 
Montreal, his first stand-up 
gig on TV since 1981, and 
take to the road with some 40 
live performances over the 
next year. When Newhart, 60, 
started as a comic 30 years 
ago, it was hard to kill time. 





Now he has a laptop comput- 
er and taps into a data base 
with fascinating facts. Ex 
plains the master of dead- 
pan: “There are 261 miles be 
tween Albany and Buffalo 
That’s good to know.” Oh 

















What 
A Way 
To Go 


To get back on 
track, try taking the 
train this summer 
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By J.D. REED 


syches unravel, Odysseus and 
P Chevy Chase become role models. 

Marriages crack. And the kids? | 
Don't ask. It’s summer-vacation time. The 
skies are jammed, the interstates grid- 
locked. Getting there demands endurance, 
adrenaline and maybe a good lawyer. 
Hardened travelers know the holidays do 
not really begin until they arrive at their 
destinations—and the luggage is finally 
found. 

But these days a growing number of 
savvy vacationers are leaving the car in the 
garage and bypassing the airport. They are 
going in style, taking scenic and luxury 
train trips on which the fun—and a bit of | 
fantasy—begins with the venerable two- 
tone cry “All abooo-ard!” Recreational | 
rail travel is on a roll. Some 4.8 million 
passengers toured the country on specialty 
trains last year, in contrast with 2 million 
riders ten years ago. The attractions can in- 
clude unspoiled panoramas, relaxed atmo- 
sphere—with someone else in the driver's 
seat—comfortable sleeping quarters and 
lively service. 

No matter what the setting or the desti- 
nation, there is a special drama about a 
train. The rules of the everyday are sus- 
pended, moments are easily shared. Ob- 
serves Kenan Lott, operations manager of 
the Houston-to-Galveston Texas Limited: 
“People get on board thinking that two 
hours will be too long. But by the time they 
get off, they’re old friends.” 

Mesmerized by the clickety-clack of 

| wheels on track, you have time to dream. 
You can find yourself or lose yourself as 
the cars rock along. Hollywood has long 
understood the state of suspended anima- 
tion on the tracks. It has used the train to 
evoke adventure, mystery and romance in 
films like Orient Express and North by 
Northwest. 
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Silverton 
0 mi, 
010 km. Blocks away from the depot in 
Durango, Colo., there is an 
Durango odor of history: coal smoke. 
At the station, a panting steam 
N. Mex. engine hooked up to bright or- 


ange coaches with open vesti- 
bules welcomes you to the Durango & Silverton Nar- 
row Gauge Railroad, a huffing, puffing legend from 
frontier America and a sight that would thrill Butch 
and Sundance. At its peak in gold-rush days, the 
D.S.N.G.R. carried prospectors, cardsharps and 
camp followers the 46 miles between Durango and 
Silverton, Colo. Most of the mines played out long 
ago, but one remains, producing 2,000 oz. of gold a 
month. Today the D.S.N.G.R. is perhaps the nation’s 
most popular tourist line. More than 200,000 people 
swung aboard last year for the 3'-hr., gravity-defying 
2,768-ft. climb to Silverton. 
The steam-powered haul is a dizzying experience. 
In some places the train hugs the canyon wall next to 
a 400-ft. drop straight down into the roaring Animas 
River. The round-trip fare is $37.15 in coach. A ride in 
an 1880 parlor car with bar costs $63.85, and a lavish 
private car can be rented for $1,086.20. The 
D.S.N.G.R.’s 1878 Nomad is the oldest operating pri- 
vate car in the world. Presidents William Howard Taft 
and Gerald Ford and other notables have used its brass 
bed and plush chairs. Alas, tiny Silverton is less authen- 
tic than the ride. After a chili dog at High Noon Ham- 
burgers or a stop at one of the ersatz frontier shops, it's 
back on board for the real thing. 
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Fairbanks 


Denali 





Railroads are Alaska’s lifelines. Some 70% of 2%" A Anchorage 


the population lives near the single track that © 100km- 

stretches 470 miles north from Seward, on the 

coast, to Fairbanks, deep in the interior. Along Seward 

the way: some of North America’s most dramatic 

wilderness. From May to late September the 

blue-and-yellow engines of the Anchorage-Fairbanks Express traverse a 
356-mile route, pulling the railroad’s own cars, plus the more luxurious 
domed cars of private lines. One-way fare for the 114 -hr. trip: $98, or 
up to $140 for a seat in a private tour car. 

Just north of Anchorage the line winds through the Matanuska Valley, 
where 19 hours of sunlight a day produce turnips the size of soccer balls 
and carrots almost as big as baseball bats. The favorite destination is De- 
nali National Park, which is about the size of New Jersey, and home to 
grizzlies and Mount McKinley, North America's tallest peak (20,320 ft.). 
Since daylight goes virtually round the clock, passengers can ride in both 
directions within two days and not miss a thing. 


> Nostalgia is a great magnet for the iron 
horse, as is curiosity for a generation that | 
grew up speeding down the interstates and 
making bicoastal parabolas at 30,000 ft. A 
train ride is a visceral excursion into histo- 
ry. You can hear, if you listen carefully, the 
hiss of escaping steam, the chime of crystal 
goblets and the rustle of starched table lin- 
ens. You can see, if you open your mind’s 
eye, a lone Navajo saluting the Super Chief 
as it pulls into Albuquerque; buffalo racing 
alongside the Empire Builder in Montana 
On board there are movie stars and Sena- 
tors, Vanderbilts and Astors dining on 
fresh-caught trout. 


oday that quality is mirrored on 

g some private lines. The Napa Valley 
Wine Train, which rolls sedately 
through some of the best wine country in 
the U.S., serves elegant meals accompa- 
nied by wines from the vineyards that it 
passes, including Domaine Chandon and 
Grgich Hills. California-based Sentimen- 
tal Rail Journeys offers vacation packages 
in restored vintage and Pullman cars that 
are attached to Amtrak trains, complete 
with porters skilled in turn-of-the-century 
attentiveness. Sample fare: $565 a person 
for a four-day San Francisco excursion. 
Michigan’s Shiawassee Valley Railroad 
provides drama at a more modest price: for 
$55, a traveler on its Murder Mystery Train 
can watch a whodunit performed by a pro- 
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Other Amtrak expresses 
make the Chicago-New 
York run in 17 hours. The 
languorous Cardinal takes White Sulphur 
27. But it does so through — Springs, W. 
the most beautiful and inac- ‘ 
cessible landscapes in the Eastern states. After 
departing the Windy City at 7:05 p.m., riders 
awaken the next day to catch the sun glinting glo- 
riously off the Ohio River in rural Kentucky. Sev- 
eral hours later, the Cardinal winds along West 
Virginia's tempestuous New River. For slow, 
stately miles, walls of green mountains rise from 
the rushing waters. 

The area was once a boom zone, but most of the 
mining towns have disappeared into the foliage. 
Smartly dressed vacationers disembark at the 
quaint station in White Sulphur Springs, site of the 
famed Greenbrier hotel. Then it's on to the rolling 
farmland of Virginia. Hours after the eye has adjust- 
ed to the timeless bucolic greenery comes the 
shock of the new: the marble tombs of Washington 
and the metal towers of Manhattan. 



























fessional theater group as the cars roll 
from Chesaning to St. Charles. 


Not all rail rides are luxurious. On Am- | 


trak, the national line, the amenities are 
fewer and the service spottier. The food 
may be microwaved mediocrity. In the ag- 
ing coaches, the décor runs to implausible 
orange and tepid yellows, the odor is muse- 
um quality. A $274 sleeping compartment 
on Amtrak’s Cardinal, from Chicago to 
New York, manages ingeniously—and tor- 
turously—to cram sink, toilet, passenger 
seat, closet, water cooler, trash can, stor- 
age compartment and shoe locker into a 
space about 4 ft. by 7 ft. 

But whether the accommodations are 


TRAYS WET IA 


cramped or commodious, on every railway 
a different America floats past the window. 
The paths of trains are like those roads that 
author William Least Heat Moon called 
“blue highways,” the forgotten byways that 
lead into the heart—and the soul—of the 
country. Such a trip unreels a documentary 
about smokestack America that pans 
across abandoned factories, stockyards, 
waste dumps and prisons. It is also a voyeur- 
istic voyage more real than Roseanne, crazi- 
er than A Current Affair. For the train 
catches the nation in its undershirt, un- 
guarded in its backyard after work, quarrel- 
ing amid rusting engine blocks, scrawny 
chickens and mail-order guitars. Buta train 


trip is more. It provides a window on majes- 
tic nature that is often inaccessible by other 
means. That’s not Busch Gardens out there 
in the Alaskan outback, nor are you riding 
past the robotic ape at a theme park. Those 
are real moose in rut careening toward the 
train, real bears, mountains and mud slides 
on the other side of the window. Elsewhere, 
American rails wander beside breathtaking 
canyons, mountain ranges and waterfalls. 
So, wherever you’re headed, climb aboard 
this summer, The experience will help put 
you back on track. —Reported by Lee Griggs on 
the Anchorage-Fairbanks Express, $.C. Gwynne 
on the Cardinal and Richard Woodbury on the Tex- 


as Limited 





es Riders on the Texas Limited don’t shell 

u HON out $27.50 for the scenery. The vis- 

0 10mi. 7 tas on the 2-hr., 50-mile trip from 

__ Houston to the coastal resort of Gal- 

iy _ veston consist mainly of hardpan and 

warehouses. What passengers most 

like to see is the bumper-to-bumper traffic on 1-45, which par- 

allels the track. While beach-bound motorists sweat, Limited 
riders are clicking along, cool and happy. 

The short-haul line began last year, the brainchild of for- 
mer Santa Fe brakeman Franklin Denson, who wisely pro- 
vides décor more dramatic than the landscape. Some of the 
Limited's faithfully restored cars, from the 1930s and '40s, 
boast brass lamps, mahogany paneling and luxurious settees. 
The motion is also authentic: first-time riders may be caught 
off-balance by the lurching. But for others, that’s part of the 
charm. Gushes Jimmie Dean, 65, who came out of retirement 
to resume work as a dining-car waiter: “The ride is alittle like 
buying a fire truck for a child: instant love.” 
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The Twelve-Cylinder, 263-Horsepower 
Jaguar XJS Convertible. 


Perhap 


hile there are any number of ways to 
get where you're going, we think get- 
ting there should be an exhilarating experi- 
ence. That is precisely why we created the 
XJ-S Convertible 
A velvety smooth, powerful V-12 
engine provides authoritative acceleration 
Modified for racing, this engine powered 
Jaguar to a one-two victory at the grueling 
24 Hours of Daytona this year 
Jaguar's renowned independent suspen 


sion system and four-wheel ABS anti-lock 
disc brakes make driving the S-type 
through the twists and turns of challenging 
roads a joyous experience. 

The S-type’s padded, hand-tailored top 
folds down in less than 12 seconds. Close it 
and the cabin becomes a quiet, luxurious 
space for you and your passenger. The 
doors, dash and console are adorned with 
highly polished, burl walnut. Extensive use 
of leather throughout the interior assures 


S The Most Luxurious 
And Exhilarating 


Way 
lo Get From Here 


To There. 


comfort, while a host of amenities, such as 
an 80-watt stereo sound system, cruise con 
trol and computerized climate control, add 
enjoyment and convenience. 

"Test drive the 1990 Jaguar XJ-S Con- 
vertible. For your nearest dealer call 1-800- 
4-JAGUAR. One ride in an XJ-S 
Convertible and you'll learn how the drive 
itself can be a rich reward. 


JAGUAR 
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today’s best books—3 for $1 each and a 4th at 
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no obligation to buy another book. Asa member | 
you will receive the Book-of-the-Month Club News® | 
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| Get Rid of the Manager! 





Baseball pilots come and go, but the changes don’t always help 





By WALTER SHAPIRO 


hey put on a uniform—one leg at a 

time—before every game, yet they 
never play. They come in two basic shapes: 
potbellied pinups for prepackaged diet 
plans and tightly wound, taut-skinned, 
tanned Marlboro men. Their first names 
usually end with that boyish diminutive, the 
letter y, as in Casey, Whitey, Sparky, Tom- 
my and Buddy. We are, of course, talking 
about big-league baseball managers, one of 
the strangest breeds in pro sports. 





Managers talk funny, often spitting to- 
bacco to punctuate their sentences. For 
public consumption, they lapse into the 
inspirational language of after-dinner 
speeches. Listen to Los Angeles Dodgers 
manager Tommy Lasorda, baseball’s an- 
swer to George Jessel, rattle off run-on cli- 
chés about his mediocre team: “We got to 
keep going out there and battle. We’ve got 
to believe that we can win.” But the most 
striking thing about managers is their pre- 
ternatural awareness that they have less 
job security than the East German govern- 
ment. “Every manager’s job is in jeopar- 
dy,” says Houston Astros skipper Art 
Howe, who is in enough jeopardy to be a 
contestant on the TV game show. “Manag- 
ers are hired to be fired.” 

These days, almost everyone else in the 
upper echelons of American life is cush- 
ioned from the consequences of failure. 
Congressmen bask in a 98% re-election 
rate, Donald Trump is rescued by a last- 





minute bank bailout, and CEOs almost nev- 








er face executive outplacement after a few 
quarters of skimpy earnings. But there are 
no banked turns on the tenure track in 
baseball, where the typical dugout denizen 
lasts two years and a manager has been 
fired during every season since 1942. 
Already this year three managers have 
been asked to seek challenges elsewhere in 
the private sector. And just last Friday 
master strategist Whitey Herzog suddenly 
quit after eleven years as skipper of the St. 
Louis Cardinals. Earlier in the season Da- 
vey Johnson, who led the New York Mets 


RETIRED 





to a World Championship in 1986, was ter- 
minated despite a career winning percent- 
age of .593. Bucky Dent was the latest ca- 
sualty of the mercurial reign of New York 
Yankees owner George Steinbrenner, who 
must believe that God loves Yankee man- 
agers since he made so many of them. And 
in Atlanta’s answer to Watergate, Russ 
Nixon was fired to cover up the failure of 
Braves owner Ted Turner to field a com- 
petitive team. This gospel—“When in 
doubt, fire the manager’’—is baseball’s 
contribution to American business theory. 

But—the indefensible Steinbrenner 
aside—is this a rational form of organiza- 
tional behavior? Many in baseball defend 
the practice, more as a psychological tool 
to motivate multimillion-dollar egos than 
as a Strategic gambit. “I can get you ten to 
15 people who can sit in the dugout and 
know when to change pitchers,” contends 
Mets general manager Frank Cashen. “But 
I can’t get you ten to 15 people who can 


communicate with 25 ballplayers.” Cashen 








looks like a genius for his decision to re- 
place Johnson with third-base coach Bud- 
dy Harrelson. In the ensuing six weeks the 
Mets have gone from Bart Simpson under- 
achievers to the Shea-hey kids, winning 
70% of their games, including a streak of 
eleven in a row. “This is a real team now,” 
Harrelson says with pride. “They think as a 
team and act as a team. It’s not me, it’s the 
whole situation.” But would the talented 
Mets have turned their season around no 
matter who was in charge? Harrelson 
shrugs, “Who knows? That’s passé.” 

The resurrection of the Mets is far from 
unique. When Joe Morgan was tapped as 
manager of the Boston Red Sox in July 
1988, the supercharged team immediately 
won twelve straight games and the division 
crown. So too with last year’s Toronto Blue 
Jays and fill-in manager Cito Gas- 
ton, who inherited an unmotivat- 
ed team mired in sixth place and 
R spurred it into the American 
> League play-offs. Gaston modest- 
ly insists, “You can only do what 
= you can with what you have in 
" terms of talent.” There is no way 
to precisely quantify managerial 
might-have-beens. But author Bill 
James, the game’s most artful an- 
alyst of statistics, has concluded 
that over time “teams which 
change managers in midseason 
tend to exceed expectations by a 
tiny amount.” 

Make no mistake: not every 
freshly anointed manager is the 


As the Mets’ shortstop for 13 Every year Russ Nixonhasman- Whitey Herzog, a disciple of second coming of Casey Stengel. 
seasons, Buddy Harrelson aged, his team has finished last. Casey Stengel, was a strategic In fact, Stengel had only one win- 
reveled in miracles like their He left the Braves June 22, blam- genius who won three pennants ning season in the 13 years he 
1969 World Series win. When he ing executives atTed Turner's —_ with speedy Cardinal teams piloted a team other than the Yan- 
took the helm in May, the team superstation wTBs for his ouster. designed for artificial turf. The kees. Steinbrenner’s Bronx Bum- 
began a turnabout that could put Or could it have been a career “White Rat” quit last Friday with blers still boast the worst record in 
him in another series. winning percentage of .3757 his club in last place. sta 63 : 


baseball, despite new manager 
Stump Merrill, who says bravely, “I just 
hope I can survive and stay here.” Atlanta 
managed at least briefly to climb out of last 
place under Bobby Cox, who swapped the 
general manager’s office for a seat in the 
dugout. But as Lasorda, in his 15th year as 
Dodger manager, puts it, “The players win 
and lose games, not the manager.” 

The Dodgers are a testament to the vir- 
tues of stability; the team has needed just 
two managers since 1954, and Lasorda was 
rewarded with a new contract that will 
keep him bleeding Dodger blue until 1992. 
But baseball’s other senior statesmen have 
found losing almost impossible to endure. 
Last season Detroit Tigers manager 
Sparky Anderson needed to take a month 
off to recover as his team plummeted to 
the basement. Herzog was admirably frank 
as he resigned from the last-place Cardi- 
nals: “I couldn’t get them to play better. 
Anybody could have done better than me.” 
Too bad the owners never scem to take the 
same rap for bad teams. 2 
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You also get software to analyze, 
rank and segment companies in 
any way you want. Print reports, 
mailing labels and company 
profiles. Transfer the data 
to your other software 

programs. And even track 
your prospecting efforts. 
Reaching the Fortune 
500 has never been faster, 
cheaper or easier 
For a free brochure 
or to order call: 


“A godsend to companies 
that target big-gun 
corporations” —- InfoWorld 


Finally, the information 
and software you need to 
prospect the Fortune 500 are 
in one easy-to-use system. 
With it you can determine 
your hottest prospects. Conduct 
marketing campaigns. Study 
competitors’ financials. Improve 
prospecting efforts. Within min- | 
utes. Without leaving your desk! 
For just $499 you'll have 


instant access to vital information including 1-800-345-9111 


complete financials, business descriptions, : 
addresses, phone numbers, and up to nine key From Fortune Magazine and MZ Group 


executives at each company. Special Offer: Order today and we'll 


FORTUNE and FORTUNE 500 are trademarks of The Time Inc. include the Service 500 companies for free 
Magazine Company, Used with permission. 











Some people would kill for love. 
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INNOCENT 


It's always dangerous to presume. 
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Space 


Race to Mars? 


Spaceships may sail to the red 
planet on solar breezes 


For I dipt into the future, far as 
human eye could see 

Saw the heavens fill with 
commerce, argosies of magic 
sails. 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


T ennyson’s 19th century vision, de- 
scribed in his poem Locksley Hall, 
could become 20th century reality if an 
international group of space buffs has its 
way. In the U.S. and Canada, in Europe and 
Asia, teams of scientists and designers are 
busily completing plans for innovative craft 
that will travel through space propelled 





Outward bound: artist's version of a solar vessel 


Timed to celebrate the anniversary of a historic voyage. 


solely by sunlight reflecting off their giant 
sails. At a meeting this fall of the Interna 
tional Astronautical Federation in Dres 
den, Germany, at least three of the ships 
will be picked to compete in a fantastic voy- 
age; an unmanned sailing race to Mars 

It may smack of science fiction, but the 
planners are deadly serious. The race is be 
ing sponsored by the Christopher Columbus 
Quincentennial Jubilee Commission, which 
hopes to get the ships launched around 
Oct. 12, 1992, the 500th anniversary of the 
discovery of America. Among the spacecraft 
designers are former NASA and aerospace 
experts. And included on the committee that 
will choose the winning designs are Licut 
General James Abrahamson, former head 
of the Star Wars program, and former astro- 
nauts Frank Borman and John Glenn. 

If all goes according to plan, the com 
petition winners, each weighing 500 kg 
(1,100 Ibs.) or less, will be launched by 
rocket into Earth orbit. There, high above 
the atmosphere, each will unfurl a giant 
sail consisting of wispy plastic coated with a 


film of aluminum. Positioned by radio sig- 
nals from the ground, the sails will catch 
the gentle push of sunlight. 

Gentle, indeed. Scientists estimate that 
photons of sunlight falling on an area the 
size of a football field exert a pressure 
equal to the weight of a marble. Yet in the 
vacuum of space this tiny force is sufficient 
to accelerate the sailship. 

“It will be very slow,” admits Emerson 
LaBombard, project director for the space 
sailer being developed by a U.S. team at the 
World Space Foundation in Pasadena, 
Calif. “In the first hour, we may zoom ahead 
and pick up a yard. In one day maybe 100 

| yards.” But the acceleration would contin- 
ue, ultimately resulting in speeds far in ex- 
cess of 100,000 m.p.h.—and without ex- 
pending a drop of rocket fuel. 

Increasing their velocity in Earth orbit, 
the spacecraft would spiral out from the 
planet, eventually swinging by the moon 

| for a gravity assist that would hurl them 
into a trajectory toward 
Mars. Depending on their 
route and design, they 
could take as little as 500 
days or more than 800 to 
reach the red planet. 

The concept of a space 
sailing race first surfaced in 
Arthur C. Clarke’s 1963 
story The Wind from the 
Sun, about a seven-craft re- 
gatta to the moon. And in 
the mid-1970s, scientists at 
the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena actually 
designed a sophisticated 
sailship to rendezvous with 
Halley's comet, but a NASA 
budget squeeze killed the 
project. 

Lack of financing may also be fatal to 
the Mars race. The Jubilee Commission 
has placed the burden of fund raising on 
the individual teams, which must spend 
anywhere from $3 million to $15 million to 
complete each entry. Boosting the sailships 
into orbit is another worry; rocket launches 
are prohibitively expensive for most teams, 
which are desperately seeking help. Robert 
Stachle, head of the World Space Founda- 
tion, flew to Paris last month for a work- 
shop with teams from Europe and Asia. 
The goal: a proposal to the European 
Space Agency for piggybacking the sail- 
ships on a 1992 Ariane rocket flight. 

Even if the Mars race fails to come off, 
Stachle says, his group plans to fly a test 
sail in space, “operating on a shoestring, if 
necessary,” to prove the concept of space 
sailing. Eventually, he is convinced, great 
sailships will ply the trade routes between 
Earth, the moon and Mars and even fly to 
the stars — By Leon Jaroff. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold/Los Angeles and 
Stephen Sawicki/Boston 
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WEKNOW HOW PRECIOUS YOUR CARGO CAN BE. 
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Ama VWArrny 
THAT y \ HY You know what makes children so special? 
A 
Everything. We feel the same way about our new 
y 
THE NEW Previa. The way it handles is special. The way it 


' 7, generates 138 horsepower from its 
199] TOYOTA PREV I + 24-liter engine is special. The way it 


pampers and performs. The way it gives you the space 










and comfort your family needs—even the way it 
looks. Everything about Previa is special. But it 
has to be. Look at the cargo it’s going to carry. 
So before you place your kids in just any car, 
think about it. You went all over town looking 
for the perfect crib. Go down to your Toyota 
dealer and see the perfect family car. It’s Previa. 
It’s here. And it’s like nothing you've ever seen. 
“I love what you do for me.’ 
C&P) TOYOTA 
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Life Along the Fault Line 





David Baerwald writes rock poems of metropolitan malaise 





By JAY COCKS 
this. A 





small, comfortable 


Pp icture 

apartment in Los Angeles. Three peo- 
ple, all trying to work, trying to write and 
make music, but not necessarily together. 
In the living room: David Baerwald and 
David Ricketts, trying to come up with an 
appropriate follow-up to Boomtown. Pres- 
sure enough right there; not only the nor- 
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Baerwald solo in the big city 
The only way to play is to live. 





mal, friendly collaborative pressure but the 
burden of trying to equal or even top one 
of the best albums of the 1980s. In the bed- 
room: Toni Childs, who was living with 
Ricketts and laboring over her own lyrics | 
besides. 

“For a year,” Baerwald remembers, 
“she'd been working with one line of a 
song: “Where's the ocean?’ We would be 
working, and she'd be in the bedroom sing- 
ing this one line, “Where's the ocean?’ Af- 
ter a year, I answered her, “Take a right on 
Sunset.’ She never spoke to me again.” 

The story is so typically Baerwald that it 


could almost be one of his lyrics: rueful, 


| nasty, funny. The collaboration with Rick- 


etts collapsed shortly after this incident, 
and it took Baerwald two years to get him- 
self back in working order. But then—and 
here life takes a sharp left away from art— 
things started to come around. In 1988 
Childs made a smash debut album, co- 
produced by Ricketts and featuring a beau- 
tiful, spooky ballad called Where's the 
Ocean. And Baerwald finished a solo proj- 
ect, his just released Bedtime Stories, that 
makes a worthy companion piece to Boom- 
town. That’s what they call a wow finish. 

At 30, Baerwald has a knack for eccen- 
tric rhythms (rock-based, with sudden 
jazzy inflections) and a knowing turn of 
phrase. (Examples: “I got stopped by a cop 
for oblivious driving”; “Instead of Nero/ 
We got Madonna/ She’s fiddling with her- 
self.”) The son of a UCLA political science 
professor, Baerwald was born in Ohio and 
at the age of five trailed his father’s aca- 
demic career to Japan. When he was elev- 
en, the family returned to Los Angeles, 
where he eventually drifted into the music 


| slipstream and decided that “the only way 


to play rock music was to live.” That meant 
skipping college. That meant parental dis- 
approval. That meant some rough knocks 
and tight corners. 

He played in a couple of teen bands, 
wrote for gardening and porno magazines, 
worked in a doughnut shop and acquired 
the close-up view of life along the fault line 
that shapes and colors his songs. He and 
Ricketts had been making demos of a few 
tunes, and one of their tapes landed flukily 
at A&M Records. Boomtown was born out 
of that tape. 


On his own, Baerwald is now honing a 


screenplay on which he collaborated with 
Sean Penn. He is also touring with a fine, 
fierce new band. They lay down a carbolic 
concert that may eventually include the ex- 
quisite Hello Mary, a piece of lovelorn virtu- 
osity whose lyrics consist entirely of one end 
of an overheard phone conversation: 
“Heard you had a son/ Don’t remember his 
name/ That’s a really nice name/ I just 
called/ To check and see/ If my memory’s 
correct/ And you mean a thing to me.” The 
song sounds so heartfelt it almost seems 
raw, and it’s not hard to figure why. “You 
know,” Baerwald says, “two days before I 
started making Bedtime Stories, 1 was living 
in a nice house in the suburbs with a woman 


I deeply loved. The day I started, I was living | 


in a motel in Compton.” He may have 
changed his address since then, but, on the 
evidence of the songs, his broken heart is 
stil in the right place. — With reporting by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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“The Wild Tread of God” _ 





Random House; 372 pages; $21.95 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


E vents of this rangy, ambitious novel 
are seen through the scrim of the au- 
thor’s wrath. Long before terms like envi- 
ronment or ecology came into common 
use, the rich, fragile jungle of the Ever- 
glades was destroyed, its birds and beasts 
annihilated, its waterways choked, The 
men responsible might never have heard of 
the word habitat, but they knew what they 
were doing, and for some, at least, hard- 
ness was tinged with a mute regret. 
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Writing like an angel: Peter Matthiessen 


KILLING MISTER WATSON by Peter Matthiessen 











man who shot up the best rookeries during 
the breeding season—something that oth- 
er hunters would not do. Watson had made 
two or three modest fortunes, lost them, 
collected women and offspring along the 
way, and killed any number of people, 
though no one knew how many murders 
were real and how many tall stories. The 
book’s opening scene describes Watson's 
execution by a band of his Chatham River 
neighbors who ambushed him from the 
banks as he put-putted up to his dock in 
one of the first motorboats folks had ever 
seen. Thirty-one bullets were used 
to lay this legend to rest. 

In this novel, based on a true sto- 
ry, Matthiessen is pretty good at 
mythmaking himself. From the evi- 
dence he gives, there is no reason to 
think the real Edward J. Watson was 
much more than a serial killer with 
trading smarts that were offset by le- 
thal outbursts of meanness. But the 
reader doesn’t see much of that side. 
Oh, Watson beats his son every Sun- 
day and throws a half-caste mistress 
off his land when she becomes incon- 
venient. But the narrative, which is 
told in 36 short chapters by ten locals, 
mostly mixes awe and dread, along 
with a certain aw-shucks accommo- 
dation. Outsize characters, Watson’s 
workmen and neighbors seem to 
think, have their little crotchets. 

What a man among men! Sam- 
mie Hamilton observes, “Ed Watson 
were. ..as good a farmer as has ever 
cleared a piece of ground; he could 





The author's moral anguish is inescapable. 


The ruin of the Everglades between 
1880 and 1910, especially by hunters of 
egret and flamingo plumes and alligator 
skins, is a likely topic for novelist and natu- 
ralist Peter Matthiessen (Far Tortuga; The 
Snow Leopard). Matthiessen has made the 
despoliation of the planet, as well as the 
ways in which men who work close to nature 
survive, his main concerns. Lord knows he 
has done his homework, and he details the 
destruction repeatedly and with bite. Here 
is how Bill House, a hardy plume hunter, 
sees the history of the region: “The Injuns 
was taking some egrets, trading ‘em in with 
their otter pelts for gunpowder and whisky. 
| The rookeries over by Lake Okeechobee, 
they was shot out in four years . . . If you re- 
call that plumes would bring exactly twice 
their weight in gold, you can figure out why 
men fought over rookeries, and shot to kill.” 

Ed Watson was great in local myth, a 





8? 





make anything grow.” Henry 
Thompson marvels at his skill on the 
waters: “One of the best boatmen on this 
coast.” And lest anyone get the idea the 
man’s skills were laboriously acquired, 
Thompson adds, “Mister E.J. Watson could 
hear a frog fart in a hurricane.” 

The process of making Watson larger 
than life somewhat undermines the larger, 
tougher themes of the book. Elsewhere the 
author's moral anguish is inescapable, and 
he can write like an avenging angel. His hu- 


| man sympathies range widely, from blacks 


who count neither as men nor animals, to 
Choctaws who are just slightly higher on the 
scale of outcasts, to Watson's pretty daugh- 
ter, who at 13 is virtually sold into marriage 
and three years later still plays skip rope in 
the streets of Fort Myers, Fla. 

Matthiessen frames his story in the buf- 
fetings of tides and storms. Not for nothing is 
Watson slaughtered shortly after the passage 
of Halley's comet and a mighty hurricane. 
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The weather is always restless, “the wild 
tread of God” often heard and felt. Occa- 
sionally the terrain gets cluttered. But 
Matthiessen is a man who can write his way 
out of any storm. What an old-timer says of 
his wood pony applies equally to Matthies- 
sen: He can “turn on a dime and give back 
nine cents change.” On a good day, maybe 
even eleven, s 


A New Faith 


GORBACHEV by Dusko Doder 
and Louise Branson 
Viking; 450 pages; $24.95 

am a communist, a convinced com- 


al | 

munist. For some that may be fantasy 
but for me it is my main goal.” For those 
who follow the travails of Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, that forthright credo, proclaimed last 
December, is increasingly shadowed by 
questions of apostasy. Is this guardian of 
Marxism really a true believer or the archi- 
tect of a final loss of faith? 

That paramount question of our times 
underlies a new biography by Dusko 
Doder and Louise Branson, who served in 
Moscow for the Washington Post and the 
London Sunday Times respectively. They 
have produced a compelling study of the 
mysterious, almost biological process by 
which power is accumulated in the Soviet 
system and of the figure who has most no- 
tably mastered this art. 

Their thorough reporting produces a 
portrait of a leader who “was changing in 
front of the nation’s eyes” as he confronted 
the hugeness of the task facing his crum- 
bling empire. Shortly after taking power, 
Doder and Branson report, Gorbachey 
embraced an aide’s suggestion that he 
study Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends 
and Influence People; as a result, his public 
style was transformed. He abandoned the 
cant of Marxism and brusquely told oppo- 
nents to “get out of the way.” 

His early hopes of galvanizing a revolu- 
tion from below gave way to an exasperated 
recognition that /iis revolution would, after 
all, have to come from above. Having vowed 
fealty to the party’s monopoly on power, he 
swiftly turned around and presided over its 
abandonment. In its place, he built a struc- 
ture of government with himself at the pin- | 
nacle. The result is the central paradox of | 
his rule: “The more he sought to disperse 
power, the more he found it necessary to 
concentrate power in his own hands.” But 
as Doder and Branson point out, “Russia is 
a country that fervently needs an ideology, a 
set of beliefs, a religion.” Much of the dog- 
ma that has shaped the past seven decades 
of Soviet life has already been abandoned, 
but what new faith will Mikhail Gorbachev 
offer his people? — —By Brigid O’Hara-Forster 
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Arts groups are spurning the NEA’s anti-obscenity clause 


By WILLIAMA. HENRY Ill 


hen Paul Zimmer, director of 
the University of Iowa Press, 
got notification of his annual grant of 
support from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, the new language 
restricting allowable content sent 
him on a long, brooding walk. When 
Los Angeles choreographer Bella 
Lewitzky received her notice, she just 
crossed out the offending restrictions 
against obscenity before signing, a 
response the NEA would not allow. 
Media-minded impresario Joseph 
| Papp of New York City’s Public The- 
| ater wrote an op-ed open letter for 
| the New York Times. The business- 
| minded board of the Oregon Shake- 
spearcan Festival, the largest U.S. re- 
gional theater, held a private debate 
that led to a unanimous vote. 
In each case, after undergoing the 





rigorous process of qualifying for 
NEA money—and building it into 
their budgets—the arts organizations 
turned the funds down. They could not tol- 
erate the stipulation that Congress added 
to the NEA’s 1990 appropriations: no fund- 
ed work may involve obscenity, “including, 
but not limited to, depictions of sado- 
masochism, homoeroticism, the exploita- 
tion of children, or individuals engaged in 
sex acts.” None of those who refused the 
money produces material that remotely 
qualifies as obscene. But all of them object 
to the vague, sweeping language and to the 
| very idea of empowering NEA bureaucrats 
to set a national standard for obscenity, a 
matter the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
said should be regulated by the varying 
norms of individual communities. 

The language was imposed on the NEA 
as a result of its funding of two photo 
shows. One involved sexually graphic 
| works by the late Robert Mapplethorpe, 
the other a depiction by Andres Serrano of 
a plastic crucifix dunked in the artist’s 


community expected the ruckus to be 
short-lived, a year later it shows no sign of 
abating. Some liberals question whether 
Endowment Chairman John Frohnmayer 
need enforce the new rules so confronta- 
tionally: the National Endowment for the 
Humanities is not requiring recipients to 
sign any new pledge. But the pressure on 
the NEA has been unrelenting, in part be- 
cause the religious right has discovered 
| that the flap revived its flagging organiza- 
| tional and fund-raising efforts. 

Frohnmayer has caved in to that pres- 








urine. Although many people in the arts | 





sure. He broke a months-long relative si- 
lence to tell a private meeting of arts lead- 
ers in Seattle in late June, “It is our job to 
recognize the political realities,” and indi- 
cated that some grants will be denied on 
grounds other than artistic merit. Within 
days, four examples emerged: perform- 
ance artists Karen Finley, John Fleck, Hol- 
ly Hughes and Tom Miller. All had been 
funded before and were recommended 





Oregon Festival's God’s Country, a docudrama of neo-Nazis 
No obscenity, but a refusal to just play safe. 





again by peers. But all emphasize sexual is- | 


sues, including feminism and empathy for 
gays, which are flash points for the right. 


Shrouded Thinker: protest in San Francisco 
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Finley, for example, appears nude to decry 
| abuse of women, and has been assailed by 
the conservative syndicated columnists 
Rowland Evans and Robert Novak. One 
performance artist who survived the cen- 
sors’ scrutiny, Rachel Rosenthal, said 
that although she “needed the mon- 
ey badly,” she would refuse it in pro- 
test. Another, Richard Elovich, 
vowed to divert some of his $5,000 to 
artists whose grants were canceled. 
While the NEA contract exempts 
works of proven artistic merit, smut 
charges are all too frequently leveled 
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as Huckleberry Finn and Catcher in 
the Rye have been banned in school 
libraries around the U.S.; many who 
urge antipornography rules at the 
NEA also perceive rampant obscenity 
in prime-time TV. As pro-NEA Rep- 
resentative Sidney Yates of Illinois 
argues, “Shakespeare can be kind of 
bawdy. The NEA’s contract could en- 
courage people to criticize grants for 
the presentation of his plays.” Oppo- 
nents of the NEA’s new language also 
fear it could lead to a ban on anything 
involving religion, social issues or 
politics. Says the Oregon Festival’s 
artistic director, Jerry Turner: “One 
of the biggest dangers is that people will 
say, ‘Let’s find something safe.’ ” 

Up to two dozen organizations have 
spurned the NEA outright or formally ob- 
jected and threatened to sue. While many 
of the grants being turned down are rela- 
tively small—the $49,500 to the Oregon 
troupe is half of 1% of its $10 million annu- 
al budget—winning NEA funds has tradi- 
tionally served as a legitimizing sign of 
merit and has led to larger donations from 
corporations, foundations and patrons. 

The arts community is far from unani- 
mous in thinking that refusing NEA money 
is wise. Says Jack O’Brien, artistic director 
of the Old Globe Theater in San Diego: “I 
think it plays right into the hands of the en- 
emies of the NEA. It allows them to say, 


‘See, these arts groups don’t even need it.’ | 


The central point is that this system works. 
By and large, the money goes to the right 
places, and after two decades there hasn't 
been a hint of fraud or scandal. What other 
Government program can say that?” 

Arts leaders are pondering new maneu- 


at works of substance. Classics such | 








vers: mounting an aggressive ad campaign | 


against North Carolina Senator Jesse 
Helms, an enemy of the NEA, or taking NEA 
money but publicly disavowing the pledge 
they have signed, thus daring the Govern- 
ment to litigate First Amendment issues. 
The leaders agree on one thing: just when 
artists thought they demonstrated the value 
of their work to the nation, it has become 
clear that the task of educating the public 
has only begun. —With reporting by Hays Gorey/ 


| Washington and Linda Williams/New York 
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- Cinema 





By RICHARD CORLISS - 


he Muhammadans have seven heav- 

ens, but Hollywood does nicely with 
just one. It’s decorated in basic white and 
packed in dry ice. Horses and dogs have 
wings there, and the flowers speak to God, 
who is either black or George Burns. When 
you arrive (by elevator or escalator), a 
choir as big as a Nuremberg rally greets 
you. But if you are the prematurely dis- 
patched hero of a film fantasy, you won't 
stay long. Some dignified gent—Claude 
Rains or James Mason—will serve as ce- 
lestial flight attendant for a poignant re- 
turn trip to earth, where you will perform 
the one deed that makes your life fulfilled 





gets his last request in Hollywood heaven. 
So many grand and silly traditions have 
died in Hollywood, but this naive take on 
death is alive and well. From The Green 
Pastures, Here Comes Mr. Jordan and Stair- 
way to Heaven in the "30s and ‘40s to Field of 


Dreams, All Dogs Go to Heaven and Always 





and your death noble. A dead man always | 


Giving Up the Ghosts 


Two new movies trivialize matters of life and death 





| last year, movies have pictured the afterlife 
| not as a dead end but as a Last Chance Sa- 
lon. It is an angelic resort spa where the 
dearly departed is only nearly departed, 


e Heart: 





it 
The naked and the dead: Moore and Swayze 
Sex so beautiful you could die from it. 


where a hero is given the opportunity to tidy 
up unfinished business back home: perhaps 
to release a lover from the bondage of be- 
reavement by whispering “I love you.” 

Two new movies set more daunting 
agendas for their protagonists in lim- 
bo. In Bill Cosby’s inane comedy 
Ghost Dad, the late Cos must close a 
business deal and get a physical so his 
family will have life insurance. Then 
he must convince his daughter, who 
has also entered the twilight zone, 
that “life is all there is.” In response 
she utters the year’s top supersloppy 
double dare: “I'll get back into my 
body if you'll get back in yours.” 
Darned if he doesn’t. Dad, you see, is 
not dead yet. But his movie is. 

So is Ghost—a bad movie that a 
lot of people will like. It’s got sus- 
pense, comedy, a big chase and a little 
sex. It has Demi Moore, pert and in- 
tense, every emotion acutely aquiver 
in fine Debra Winger fashion. But 
though director Jerry Zucker wants 
his necrophiliac romance to be sensi- 
tive, he pumps up its feelings fortissi- 
mo so the dimmest viewer will get the 
point. And in its vision of death on earth, 
Ghost is exasperatingly capricious. 

Molly (Moore) and Sam (Patrick 
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— 2 
Swayze) are your typical Manhattan duo. 
They are smart, caring and gorgeous; they 
live in a fabulous loft. When they make 
love, to Bobby Hatfield’s orgasmic rendi- 
tion of Unchained Melody, the sex is so 
beautiful you could die from it. Too soon, 
Sam does die—he is murdered—in a plot 
twist that anyone can unravel in an eye- 
wink. Now stranded between heaven and 
earth, he must use the gifts of a sassy psy- 
| chic (Whoopi Goldberg) to alert Molly of 
threats to her life—and, while he has her 
attention, to make mad pash one last time. 

But how can a movie create a persua- 
sive universe if it doesn’t abide by its own 
rules? Both of these Ghost stories take 
grave liberties with the laws of physics. In 
the Cosby film, no one can see Dad at first; 
then only his children; then everybody, if 
the lights are low and the plot requires it. 
He walks on floors but falls calf-deep into a 
carpet. In Ghost Sam can walk through 
some walls but not others. At the climax, 
he wastes time trying to persuade Molly to 
open her door when he has the power to 
unlatch it. He is a most unreliable specter. 
If you were Molly, would you trust this 
ghost enough to have sex with him? 

This skeptic makes the gloomy bet that 
| viewers will defy logic and trust Ghost. Just 
as Field of Dreams evoked tears over a 
game of catch with a dead father, Ghost 
will touch moviegoers with its heavenly 
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Driver and mentor: Cruise and Duvall 


Crash Course 


DAYS OF THUNDER 
Directed by Tony Scott 
Screenplay by Robert Towne 


Ro and round he goes, motor 
roaring like—oh, all right, thunder. 
Where the unfortunately named Cole 
Trickle (Tom Cruise) will stop, everyone 
who has ever seen a race-car movie 
knows: slamming into a wall; skidding 
across the infield; ultimately, after the 
getting of masculine wisdom (hospital 
stays, love affairs, and rivals suffering 





| gloomy, exemplary fates are the tradi- 
tional teaching aids), in victory alley. 
The nerve of these people, recycling 
that story. No, the shrewdness of these 
people. For Days of Thunder offers ado- 
lescent males the possibility of a high- 
speed crash almost every minute. It offers 
their dates the possibility of a shy, win- 
| ning Tom Cruise smile on an equal-op- 
portunity basis. The boys get some sober, 
silly chat about the nature of courage. 
The girls get to see one of their sex (Ni- 
cole Kidman) play doctor with Cruise. 
Just to be certain this is the year’s 
perfect school’s-out movie, it offers 
something everyone seems to be looking 
for these days: an ideal father figure. He 
designed Cole’s car and is his crew 
chief. His name—another misfortune— 
is Harry Hogge, and he is played by the 
redoubtable Robert Duvall. Harry is, 
naturally, stern but forgiving, all busi- 
ness on the track, a free and playful 
spirit away from it—as much a fantasy 
as Cruise’s neostud. But Duvall finds an 
odd shyness in Harry; he doesn’t assert 
goodness, he just kind of, you know, be- 
haves it. Duvall not only grounds his 
character in reality; he almost succeeds 
in grounding the whole picture in it as 
well, Anyway, he gives those grownups 
| who happen to wander in where they 
are not wanted something to think 
about. — By Richard Schickel 
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Essay 
Michael Kinsley 


Is Bush Nice? A Contrarian View 


G eorge Bush seems like a hard man not to like. But some 
of us are up to the challenge. It’s not a question of dis- 
agreeing with his policies, or despairing of his “vision,” or wor- 
rying about his “timidity”—the usual charges. A few people 
retain what the President himself has called “this fantastically, 
diabolically anti-me” attitude. They dislike him personally. 

When Bush is still remarkably high in the polls, this de- 
mands an explanation. The President’s popularity is partly 
owing to the stream of good news on the economic and inter- 
national fronts. But since he has barely even tried to put his 
personal stamp on these happy developments, credit must 
also go in large part to Bush’s personality. He strikes people 
as a nice guy. Compared with Jimmy Carter (and, goodness 
knows, Michael Dukakis), he seems loose and human. Com- 
pared even with the saintly Ronald Reagan, he seems genu- 
ine, off the pedestal, really there. You can take him anywhere. 

But is he nice? There are scattered 
reports that he can actually be testy and 
thin-skinned in private. But let's ignore 
these and stipulate that George Bush is 
a pleasant person and, more than that, 
genuinely decent in his personal deal- 
ings. There is a difference between that 
kind of niceness and decency on the 
public stage. Bush has perfected the art 
of substituting the one for the other. 

In the current condition of our poli- 
tics, of course, it’s hard to make 
judgments from afar even about per- 
sonality, let alone about character. Ev- 
erything is so contrived. If that charm- 
ing business a while back about hating 
broccoli wasn’t the result of extensive 
focus-group testing, it might as well 
have been. Bush is smart enough to 
know it would play well. And we do 
know that he exaggerates things, like 
his love of country music. (The Bushes 
actually also listen to classical in the 
White House.) Ironically, Bush wins 
points for genuineness, even with cynics 
like me, for the hints of self-awareness 
he’s always dropping about the stage show he’s putting on. As 
Meg Greenfield has put it, “Bush is always telling you how to 
look at what he is doing, or what the impression is he is trying 
to create.” It’s cute. 

Yet, for one thing, Bush’s facile ability and his willingness 
to switch off his niceness when convenient make you wonder 
how genuine it is. No one would have accused him of excessive 
niceness during the 1988 campaign, when he was more con- 
cerned with appearing tough. A really nice person doesn’t 
stop being nice when it’s inconvenient. More recently, about 
the budget deficit, there was this classic Bushism: “People un- 
derstand that Congress bears a greater responsibility for this. 
But I’m not trying to assign blame.” He’s nice enough not to 
want to be associated with a nasty remark but not nice enough 
not to make it. Lacking the courage of one’s nastiness does not 
make one nice. 

Then there is what might be called Bush’s lack of moral 
imagination and empathy. After the massacre in Tiananmen 
Square, he said, “This is not the time for an emotional re- 





sponse.” In this case and others, like Lithuania, there have 
been realpolitik reasons—perhaps sufficient reasons—for 
not cutting off the offending regime. But Bush’s repeated cool 
response to distant suffering and struggles gives the impres- 
sion that at some level he just doesn’t get it. He may give his 
coat to a beggar on the street—noblesse oblige—but his sleep 
is not disturbed by things he can’t see. 

In fact, Bush’s personal friendliness seems to cut against 
this kind of moral empathy. He seems more concerned with 
not hurting the feelings of people he’s met, like Deng Xiao- 
ping, than about the fate of people he hasn't. 

Something similar is at work on the domestic side. You 
don’t have to be a big-spending, social-welfare liberal to qualify 
as a nice guy. But a certain level of indifference disqualifies you. 
Take one small example: measles. This disease, which was virtu- 
ally wiped out in the U.S. in the early 1980s, is killing children 
again, in part because the Government 
vaccination program has run out of mon- 
ey. In the richest nation in the world, 
children are dying from measles because 
society won't fork out enough for shots! 
We're talking a few million dollars. 

Perhaps Bush didn’t know about 
this until it was reported in the New 
York Times. It’s a big bureaucracy. But, 
at that point, why didn’t he pick up a 
phone and find out what the hell was 
going on? What else is the point of be- 
ing nice and being President at the same 
time? That’s what L.B.J. would have 
done—not a nice person, affability- 
wise, but someone who connected his 
private heart and his public role in more 
than just talk. 

What is least nice about George 
Bush as a public man is precisely his hy- 
pocrisy about the connection between 
alleged belief and action, Campaigning 
for President, he said, “We . . . need to 
assure that women do not have to worry 
about getting their jobs back after hav- 
ing a child or caring for a child during a 
serious illness. This is what I mean when I talk about a gentler 
nation . . . It’s not right, and we've got to do something about 
it.” Now he’s vetoed the Parental and Medical Leave Bill, 
passed by both houses of Congress, on the grounds that the 
Government should stay out of such matters. That’s not what 
he was trying to imply two years ago. Was he lying then? Or 
just mouthing the words? Or does he see no connection be- 
tween what he says and what he does? 

Intellectual integrity—not saying one thing while meaning 
or doing another—is central to decency in public life. So is in- 
tellectual courage: saying what you honestly think (if there is 
anything you honestly think), even if it’s unpopular. Bush 
lacks both these qualities. 

In sum, Bush is basically a decent man whose decency, un- 
fortunately, is about an eighth of an inch thick; a man whose 
personal decency masks, rather than enhances, his public role; 
a good person, if there’s no reason not to be, but a sucker for a 
Faustian bargain. He can be had cheap—political conve- 
nience will certainly suffice. And that’s not nice at all. = 
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